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When  asked  why  Disco  Dave 
did'nl  give  blood,  they  replied 
that  they  were  just  getting  over  a 
bad  case  of  "Saturday  Night 
Fever",  or  should  I  say  they're 
"Disco  Chickens" 

Rumor  has  it  that  Ticky  and  Kim 
are  thinking  of  starting  a  hor- 
ticultural society  specialiaog  in 
mushrooms 

Many  thanks  to  Don  Gordon  for 


INNIS  FACES 


qood  IOQk.\i^a 

the  super  job  he  did  in  organizing  „  AtnO  r^i  (_  l  ' 

the  HaUow'weeeeen  Bash.  The        "^■^"e  »5<eiv  j 
Rocky  Horror  party  promi  seslo  '"t'^d 
be  a  great  one  (and  was). 

Its  a  good  thing  he  is  our  Men's 

Athletic  Rep.  and  involved  with  poC  Cir\  C*it,"^<^  > 
continual  exercise,   because  ^  ipJO^t\*t  CI  I  ' 
every  time  someone  enters  the  '  ^ 

l.C.S.S.  office,  Al's  jaws  can  be  jfp  O  R^tV"  ^ 

/6o<oOK^  7 


seen  in  all  forms  of  movement 
like    chewing    or  drinking. 


Randi,  one  of  the  "  glitter  twins", 
is  either  asking  "  Where's  Josie  or 
else    she's   on    the  phone. 

The  Free  Lativia  Society  is  alive 
and  well  and  living  at  the  Innis 
Pub. 

The  Trinity  soccer  team  denies 
that  it  was  out  to  "batter  aU  parts 
of  the  anatomy"  of  Innis  Soccer 
players. 

Al's  motto:  Don't  doit  now,  if  it 
can  be  put  off  until  later,  or  if 
you  don't  leave  everthtng  to  the 
last  minute  you  will  never  gety 
anything  done . 


SYLVIA  RITZ 

Sylvia  Ritz  is  the  cheerfully  competent 
Academic  Secretary  of  Innis  College. 
She  hangs  her  hat  in  Room  131  and  by  all 
accounts  is  glad  to  do  so.  Sylvia  came  to 
th^  Univeristy  of  Toronto  straight  from 
Vincent  Massey  Collegiate  Institute  in 
1975.  and  began  v^orking  in  the  Dean's 
Office  at  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science. 
Her  friends  and  colleagues  at  Innis  are 
delighted  that  she  decided  to  make  a 
change  in  1977  and  leave  Arts  and 
Science  to  come  here,  but  we  are  sure 
that  the  Deans  don't  begrudge  Sylvia  the 
personal,  professionol,  and  academic 
success  she  has  enjoyed  at  Innis  as  a 
stoff  person  and  a  student.  Sylvia  plans 
to  'marry  her  fiance  in  the  upcoming 
summer  but  she  will  not  be  leaving  us 
high  and  dry.  In  fact  Sylvia  intends  to 
tackle  a  new  position  and  she  will  be 
taking  over  as  the  Secretary  to  the 
Registrar  in  August  of  1979. 
PATRICIA  COLE 


SUE  CORBIE 

Susan  Corbie  is  the  Generol  Secretary 
working  out  of  the"lnquiries  Office"  at 
Innis  College.  She  hails  from  worm  and 
suny  Trinidad,  but  has  been  in  cold  and 
snowy  Canada  since  September,  1976, 
when  she  began  working  ot  Innis.  Susan 
tries  to  go  back  "down-de-ahland"  as 
often  as  possible  but  her  friends  and 
colleagues  hove  noted  that  her 
resistance  is  particularly  weak  during 
the  months  of  November  through  March, 
(t  would  seem  that  Susan's  tove  offoir 
with  snow  hos  lost  its  magic,  but  we  are 
glad  to  see  thot  she  does  not  lack  for 
warmth  when  ensconced. with  friends  in 
Room      131      at      Innis  College. 


Patricio  Cooper  Cole  wos  born  ond  bred 
in  Toronto  and  graduated  with  the  doss 
of  '41  from  the  University  of  Toronto.  She 
hos  ari  Honours  Bachelor's  Degree  in 
Household  Economics  and  after  seeing 
service  as  a  lieutenant  in  the  navy  and 
working  at  a  series  of  jobs  in  her  field 


Riff,  Jim  and  Amie  intend  to  pay  »  ^  A  j  ^ 
their  way  through  university  on  .J 
their  bridge  scholarstup.  Ap- 
plicants  will  be  taken  for  the 
position         of  fourth. 

Rumour  has  it   that  Mark 
Rob  Merrilees  clamis  to  be  the  Weisdorf  ,  director  of  Innis  Pin- 
president  and  only  member  of  stalls  and  Chairperson  of  Innis  ond   in  the  fields  of-  medicine  and 
the  C.I.A.-  Clubfooted  Innis  CouncU.  is  reaUy  into  buUding  personnel  she  opted  for  education  and 
Apathetetes.  Anyone  is  welcome  construction    ActuaUy  he  is  °  Registrar  of  Trinity 

to  join.  But  you  must  not  come  ^^^^  landlord  type.  Mark  is  C°"e9®-  '^69  Pot  was  appointed  to 
to  meetings  or  someone  will  be  ^.^  the  position  of  Associate  Registrar  of 

sent  around  to  kick  out  the  crut-  .         xx      *    i.      'mis  College  and  hos  remained  as  such 

 tracks  Moustache,  c-,-,.^  cu  u 

  since  triat  time.  She  hos  seen  many 

changes,  both  large  and  small,  ot  the 

When  asked  what  he  wanted  to  University  ond  has  come  to  know  about 

be  when  he  grows  up,   Joe  the  lives  and  careers  of  a  vast  number  of 

replied:"  I  want  to  be  duh  God-  students.  Pat  claims  not  to  "tell  tales  out 

father."  Joe  dun  pemounce  'the'        school";  but  I'm  sure  that  if  you 

too  good  huh?  coujghtg  her  in  her  office  one  day  and 

coaned  her  with  a  few  tulip  bulbs  or  a 

maroon  turban  .  please  let  Tina  haPPY  BIRTHDAY  TO  YOU  °*       Ontario  Naturalist  that 

know.  HAPPY  BIRTHDAY  TO  YOU  might  be  able  to  tease  o  story  or 

HAPPY   BIRTHDAY   DEAR  °*  uncooperative  tody. 

Dave  and   Debbie   are   back  daAAANNN  .HAPPY  BIRTH- 

together  again,  so  everyon  ca  DAY  TO  YOU 


ches  from  under  you.  OK? 

Roddy  Macdonald  was 
overheard  saying:'Tm  not  from 
Britian". 

If  anyone  knows  of  a  man  with  a 


Carl, 


(Don't  lose  the  picture  of  Pot  on  a  camel. 
Robin.) 


Dave   and   Debbie   are   back  ...  ^  a.  »t,        ■    •    i.  ■      ^      .  .  « 

toeether  aeain   so  everone  can  ^^^^n  our  prmcipal  s      reception  Certam  members  of  the  l.C.S.S. 

or  droD   ^    ^  ^  y^^"^  ^''^^      ^ai**  illustrious  president  cleans  out  '""^^'^^      ^^^nd  (or  was  it  the  executive  wish  to  apologize  to 


peace   or  drop  dead  ^^^^^^ 


whichever  comes  most  natural.  v^.  TJ!™  *"  his 

...  know  go  mto  the  roessiah  -q^^  ^ 


buisness.    But   it    was  very 


mailbox.  ^^■^^'^^   meeting  of  the  Innis  Jim  ^nd  Kathleen  for  interrup- 
College  Council,  members  were  ting  their  tender  and  touching 


recumng  dream  of  a 


Congratulations  to  Mary  and  crowded.  When  he  was  II  he  7"    ^-  ^^^'^"ed 

Dizzv  who  are  now  exnerien-  Her-irt.rt  .^h-w  k-....„  'ablecloth  trying  to  eat  him.  Has 


Dizzy  who  are  now  experien-  decided  to  be  an  atheist  because 
cing  marital  bliss,  and  acting  if  he  couldn't  be  the  Messiah 
almost  like  normal  people.  didn't     want     to  believe 


red  checkered  discussing  their  level  good-byes  in 
 . , .      „     of  fostrisification.  (a  vacation  buildine.  in  the 


this  got  anything  to  do  with  his 
checkered  pants? 


with  more  than  a  touch  of  jade)  fice,  etc,  etc.. 


front    of  the 
building,  in  the  foyer,  in  the  of- 
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THE  REAL 
STORY  OF 
PRAXIS 


THERE'S  A  COMMIE  IN  THE  KITCHEN  WITH  DINAH 


JUST 
Our 


NOBODY  KNOWS  THE  RUBBLE  I'VE  SEEN 


BY  JOHN  HEARTFIELD 

I  was  living  in  the  Innis  co-op  at  375 
Huron  St.  nearly  three  years  ago  when  I 
discovered  that  the  anemic  lawn  "The 
Innis  Green"  next  door  was  just  a  thin 
layer  of  dirt  covering  a  heap  of  rubble  - 
which  is  all  that  remains  of  373  Huron; 
former  offices  of  Praxis  Corporation  - 
Institute  for  Social  Change 

Over  the  past  two  and  a  half  years  I've 
pieced  together  a  picture  of  what  Praxis 
was  and  what  it  means  today  -  this  story 
intimately  involves  the  Canadian 
government,  Yugoslavia,  the  RCMP, 
Innis  College,  373  Huron,  the  Toronto 
Telegram,  U  of  T,  John  Sewell,  the  Metro 
police,  and  you. 

In  Yugoslavia,  1964,  a  group  of 
academics  and  intellectuals  in  and 
around  Belgrade  University  published  a 
journal  of  Marxist  criticism  and  dissent 
aimed  primarily  at  the  porty  line  of  the 
Yugoslav  government  arguing  that  the 
party  had  "COPPED  OUT"  SO  TO  SPEAK.  * 
They  named  the  journal  Praxis  (which 
means  practice  or  application)  and  two 
editions  were  published  -  a  Yugoslav 
edition  dealing  with  contemporary 
issues  and  acting  as  a  forum;  and  on 
international  edition  presenting  papers 
and  articles  in  many  different  languages 
(depending  on  whom  an  article  was 
aimed  at). 

The  journal  was  government  funded. 
Proxis,  ihe  journal,  gained  popularity 
and  readership  world  round  ond 
continued  publishing  until  February, 
1975  at  which  time  the  government 
finally  withdrew  its  funding  and  Praxis 
had  to  close. 

At  one  point,  the  Party  singledou*  8 
professors  on  the  Belgrade  faculty  of 
philosophy  and  tried  to  force  their 
dismissal,  the  university  however,  stood 
up  to  the  party  and  created  a  standoff. 
The  net  result  was  the  10th  Congress  of 
the  Party  passing  a  bill  in  parliament 
(Yugoslav)  creating  "moral-political" 
criteria  for  all  educationol  institutions. 
The  famous  "Belgrade  -  8"  became 
martyrs  as  they  left. 

While  all  this  was  going  on  in 
Yugoslavia,  a  completely  parallel 
situation  was  developing  here  in  Canada 
-  only  it  would  appear  that  in  trying  to 
supress  our  own  Praxis  Corp.,  our 
government  was  not  only  undemocratic 
about  it,  but  downright  criminal,  and 
sloppy  to  boot! 

Much  like  its  Yugoslav  counterpart, 
Praxis  Corp.  was  the  result  of  concerned 
academics  in  the  university  of  Toronto 
community.  Deciding  that  it  was  time  to 
put  their  theories  to  practical  use  (a 
majority  of  the  founders  were  in  the 
sociol  sciences),  and  feeling  that  the 


university  was  getting  very  detached 
from  society,  they  saw  an  immediate 
need  for  some  action. 

Praxis  was  first  a  discussion  group 
then  they  incorporated.  They  saw  a 
fundamental  need  of  the  poor  In  Toront 
o  of  both  research  and  action  in 
problems  such  as  the  Spadina 
Expressway,  schools,  workers  and 
their  rights,  the  welfare  system,  etc. 
Praxis  Corp.  covered  a  tot  of  ground, 
both  an  the  large  scale  and  small. 

One  of  their  first  projects  was  the 
forerunner  of  the  Transitional  Year 
Programme  at  U  'of  T.  Praxis  chose  8 
under-privileged  students  tutored 
over  the  summer  and  6  of  them  were 
admitted  to  U.of  T. 

Praxis  incorporated  around  1966  and 
its  offices  were  in  373  Huron  where  they 
kept  a  full  time  staff  primarily  comprised 
of  Howard  Buchbinder  and  Gerry 
Hunnius  (our  own  Peter  Russell-  former 
principal  of  Innis  College  -  was  one  of 
the  founders  of  Praxis. 

Praxis  was  funded  by  private 
donations,  grants  from  the  government 
and  from  theToronto  Star.  That  lost 
grant,  from  the  Star,  reputed  to  have 
been  $30,000  was  for  o  study  of  housing 
and  community  conditions  downtown  in 
underprivileged  areas. 

One  such  community  wos  the  Trefann 
Court  area  (above  Queen  St.  east,  and 
between  Parliament  and  Sumach 
streets).  It  was  in  defending  this  area 
'from  city  developers  ('Urban-Renewal') 
that  John  Sewell  first  entered  city 
politics  -  he  was  fresh  out  of  law  school. 
Working  with  Marjoleena  Repo  of 
Praxis  and  with  others,  Sewell  helped 
organize  the  Trefann  Court  Project. 

Praxis  published  a  number  of  reports 
on  its  research  and  organized  a  number 
of  conferences  on  worker  control,  a 
task-force  dealing  with  trade  unions  and 
industrial  democracy,  and  a  national 
conference  on  poor  people  in  Jon.  1971 . 
In  1972,  Praxis  ran  out  of  funds  and 
became  inactive  just  as  its  counterpart 
in  Yugoslavia  did. 

I'd  now  like  to  draw  to  your  attention 
the  night  of  Dec,  18,  1970  -  because  on 
that  night,  fire  broke  out  and  somebody 
broke  into  373  Huron,  and  Praxis'  files 
disappeared.  The  Praxis  folks  were 
allowed  to  examine  the  building  but 
once  before  it  was  hastily  torn  down  by 
U  of  T's  Physical  Plant  -  and  the 
foundations  and  rubble  are  there  to  this 
day.  Apparently  it  was  the  Planning 
Board  of  Physical  Plant's  policy  that  any 
building  that  could  be  torn  down  would 
be  -  the  same  folks  that 

brought  us  the  Robot  Library  and  Fort 
Sweat. 


Around  and  about  this  time,  Peter 
Worthington  (who  now  publishes  the 
Sun)  was  writing  articles  in  the  Toronto 
Telegram  (defunct)  criticizing  Praxis 
quite  heavily,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he's 
even  been  accused  of  inciting  someone 
to  arson.  2  weeks  after  the  fire/break 
in,  Wqrthington  claimed  that  someone 
anonymously  gave  him  the  files  of 
Praxis.  Worthington  then  soid  that  he 
called  Metro  Police  (who  deny  it)  and 
they  weren't  interested  -  so  he 
handed  the  files  over  to  the  RC^^P  (bear 
in  mind  that  he  knew  about  Proxis 
and  he  knew  the  files  belonged  to 
Praxis  i.e.  -  they  were  stolen  goods.  The 
plot  really  thickens  here  -by  May  1971 
(fire  was  Dec.  1970)  Solicitor  General  of 
Canada,  Jean  Pierre  Goyer,  using 
Information  from  the  (stolen)  Praxis  files 
in  conjunction  with  military  intelligence 
info,  compiled  a  blacklist  of  people 
accompanied  by  a  letter  citing  these 
people  OS  "security  risks"  -  these  were 
later  to  become  the  "Extra- 
Parliamentary  Opposition"  that  was 
mentioned  so  often  in  the  summer  of 
1977  when  RCMP  break  in's  were 
discussed  in  Parliament  ..The  Goyer 
letter  was  distributed  to  oil  members  of 
the  Cabinet  who  unknowingly  became 
cohorts  in  crime,  since  os  Praxis  defense 
lawyer  Paul  Copelond  pointed  out:  "the 
RCMP  retention  of  the  (Praxis) 
documents  without  notifying  Metro 
police  constitutes  conversion  of  the 
documents  and  therefore  theft  within 
the  meaning  of  the  criminal  code." 

In  the  past  2  years,  investigations 
have  been  taking  place  on  the  RCMP, 
Metro  police,  extremist  right  wing 
organizations  like  the  Western  Guard 
(Canada's  analogue  of  the  KKK),  ond  the 
Praxis  break-in/arson  case.  The  Ontario 
Police  Commission  (OPC)  is  trying  to 
determine  if  members  of  the  police 
forces  (RCMPiMetro)  were  guilty  of 
porticipating  in  o  criminal  act  and  a 
subsequent"  coverup.  From  the  OPC 
investigations,  crown  hearings,  and 
statements  by  the  PM  himself,  we  now 
know  that  in  1969  &  1970  Canada's 
military  intelligence  organized  a  spy 
network  on  major  university  campuses 
across  Canada  maintaining  surveillance 
of  "dissident  student  organizations  and 
faculty  members  (Howard  Buchbinder  - 
now  teaching  at  York ,  was  on  the 
original  Goyer  list).  We  also  know  that 
the  RCMP  has  infiltrated  the  Western 
Guard,  and  one  member  of  the  Guord  ■ 
Steve  Drozd  -  was  thot  "anonymous 
source"  that  Worthington  got  -he  Proxis 
files  from  2  weeks  ofter  the  break  in. 
The  RCMP  also  obtained  a  nu'-iber  of 


other  Praxis  files  from  one  of  their 
Western  Guard  "informants".  Urmas 
Palli,  a  Guard  member  at  the  ~time, 
attempted  to  sell  some  of  the  Praxis  files 
to  a  Toronto  towfyer  in  Aug.  1977. 

Metro  police  denied  knowledge  of  the 
tiles  (which  Praxis  did  report  as  stolen) 
or  of  the  RCMP  having  them.  As 
reccently  as  May  1977  Solicitor  0&nBTQ\ 
Francis  Fox  contended  that  the  RCMP  did 
not  hand  over  the  files  to  the  Metro 
poWce  since  there  was  no  proot  iWot  they 
were  stolen  -  "you  are  prejudging  the 
crime  when  you  soy  sto'en  property." 
But  on  May  28,  1977  Metro  police 
superintendent  Frank  Barbette  told  the 
Globe  &  Mail  that  "the  Mounties  knew 
the  documents  they  had  were  stolen." 

What  we've  seen  so  tar  is  a  political 
intelligence  operation  of  spying  on  the 
nation's  campus's;  the  infiltration  of 
extremist  right  wing  organizations  by 
the  RCMP:  the  break  in,  theft,  and  arson 
ot  Praxis;  the  RCMP  obtaining  Proxis's 
stolen  files  through  members  of  the 
Western  Guard;  these  stolen  files 
become  official  Cabinet  documents;  the 
police  investigate  themselves  and  come 
up  with  no  conclusive  evidence.  Ian 
Adams  and  Howard  Buchbinder  wrote  in 
"This  Magazine"  (March  1978)  the 
following  conclusion: 

"The  moral  and  political  implications 
ore  stunning:  there  seems  to  be  an  ever- 
enlarging  role  for  a  secret  state  security 
apparatus  which  does  not  hesitate  to 
use  criminal  methods  in  pursuit  of  its 
objectives.  The  information,  as  it  unfolds 
around  the  Praxis  breok  in  reveals  a 
dangerous  government  decision  to 
respond  to  initiatives  for  social  change, 
that  come  from  legitimately  organized 
groups,  with  what  are  secret  police 
tactics."  It  would  seem  however  that 
most  Conodions  are  not  aware  of  what 
gos  on  around  them.  I  had  a  chance  to 
speak  with  a  member  of  the  Royal 
Commission  investigating  the  RCMP, 
and  apparently  most  Canadians  are  not 
too  concerned  with  the  RCMP's  freedom 
of  surveillance  and  other  overt 
ocitivities  that  have  been  carried  out 
haphazardly  it  seems  in  the  lost  20 
yeors.  But  for  those  of  us  concerned  with 
our  own  safety  from  surveillance  and 
protection  of  our  rights  and  freedoms  as 
Canadian  citizens,  the  time  has  come  to 
define  in  no  uncertain  terms  the 
functions  and  roles  that  the  RCMP  may 
assume. 

ton  it  be  done? 
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THE  INTRICATE  AND 
DIVERSE 


'tt  is  written  but  I  say  unto  you 
is  a  powerful  directive  to  West- 
em  Civilization.     Harold  Innis, 


MIND  OF  HAROLD  INNIS 


BY  ROGER  RIENDEAU 

The  so-called  "dialogue"  on 
"Culture.  Technology,  and  the 
Innis  Tradition"  between 
Professors  Eric  Havelock  and 
Marshall  McLuhan,  held  in  the 
Innis  College  Town  Hall  on  Oc- 
tober 14,  1978.  did  not  turn  out  to 
be  the  merging  of  great  minds 
that  had  been  anticipated.  In- 
deed, there  was  little  in  the  way 
of  meaningful  dialogue  between 
Professor  Havelock,  the  noted 
Classicist  from  Harvard  Univer- 
sity and  Professor  McLuhan, 
renowned  for  his  work  in  the 
field  of  media  and  com- 
munications studies  at  the 
University      of  Toronto. 

perhaps  the  blame  for  the  lack  of 
significant  interchange  between 
these  two  illustrious  scholars 
could      be      placed  upon 

Professor 

Havelock  who  chose  to  present 
two  rather  lengthy  addresses 
consisting  primarily  of  personal 
reminiscences  and  an  attempt  to 
"trace  the  intellectual  journey" 
of  Harold  Innis.  On  the  other 
hand.  Prof.  McLuhan  could  be 
faulted  for  prefering  to  present  a 
relatively  brief  comment  on  In- 
nis' transition  from  visual- 
literate  space  to  accoustical- 
electronic  space,  and  then 
declining  to  speak  again  in 
favour  of  questions  from  the 
audience.  Better  stilt,  it  could  be 
more  convenient  to  point  the  ac- 
cusing finger  at  Harold  Innis 
himself,  and  in  particular,  the 
special  character  of  his  work. 

For,  as  both  Professors 
Havelock  and  McLuhan  un- 
doubtedly realize,  to  probe  the 
dynamics  of  Innis'  mind  is  not 
ordinary  intellectual  endeavour. 
To  say  that  Innis'  thnking  and 
writing  are  varied  and  complex  is 
somewhat  of  an  understatement. 
He  had  no  simple  answers  to  the 
complicated  and  controversial 
questions  and  issues  of  the  day. 
Moreover,  the  realm  of  his 
academic  interest  and  influence 
spanned  a  multitude  of 
disciplines  such  as  economics, 
geography,  history,  political 
science,  philosophy,  classical 
and  medieval  studies,  inter- 
national relations,  culture  and 
technology,  and  media  an  com- 
munications studies,  just  to  men- 
tion the  major  ones.  Therefore, 
defining  and  accounting  for  In- 
Tiis's  position  on  any  "'v.n 
itct  of  finding  a 


of  discussion  can  be  a  demanding 
task. 

A  brief  glance  at  the  man,  his 
thought,  and  his  work  reveals  a 
host  of  intricacies  and  diver^ 
sities.  Harold  Innis  was  reared  in 
a  rural,  agrarian  setting  of  south- 
western Ontario  in  a  household 
dominated  by  a  staunch  Baptist 
faith-  and  morality.  His 
biographer,  Donald  Creighton, 
alludes  to  the  "undeniable 
cultural  poverty"  of  the  Innis 
household  with  its  dearth  of 
reading  material,  and  the  " 
slovenly  and  ungrammatical" 
nature  of  the  family's  speech. 
And  yet,  Innis  was  glad  to  escape 
the  arduous  and  stifling  milieu  of 
the  farm  and  gradually  aban- 
doned his  religious  convictions. 
Instead  of  becoming  a  Baptist 
minister  as  his  mother  pleaded, 
he  chose  to  pursue  an  academic 
career  at  the  University  of 
Toronto  where  he  would  emerge 
as  one  of  Canada's  foremost 
scholars  and  a  prolific  writer  of 
national  development. 

His  early  Christian  faith  and 
patriotism  promted  Innis  to 
volunteer  for  theCanadian  ar- 
tillery in  World  War  1  which  he 
viewed  as  a  holy  crusade  against 
German  tyranny.  However, 
having  been  wounded  while 
fighting  in  the  trenches  of  Fran- 
ce, he  came  out  of  the  great 
struggle  with  a  sense  of  bitterness 
that  would  haunt  him  for  the  rest 
of  his  life.  His  war  experiences 
left  him  suspicious  of  im- 
perialism, nationalism,  and 
government. 

Fighting  as  a  Canadian  mem- 
ber of  the  British  anned  forces, 
Innis  witnessed  first  hand  the 
inefficiency  and  incompetence 
of  imperial  military  leadership. 
"To  understand  the  whole  man  in 
Innis  rather  than  one  aspect  or 
another  of  his  thinking",  notes 
Professor  Havelock.  "it  is 
necessary  to  penetrate  to  that 
stratum  of  Canadian  con- 
sciousness awakened  by  the  First 
Worid  War".  Innis  lamented  that 
thousands  of  young  Canadian 
lives  were  sacrificed  in  the  front 
lines  of  battle  to  satisfy  British 
commanders'  desire  for  power 
and  prestige,  and  the  war 
profiteer's  lust  for  money.  To  In- 
nis and  many  young  scholars -of 
his  day,  the  war  was  the  most 
blatant  manifcUation  of  the 
'tility  of  Canadian  colonialism 
.id  the  necessity  for  gr  eater 
CONTINUED 


DR.  McLUHAN  AND  PROF.  HA  VELOCK 

THE  EARLY  AND  LATER  INNIS 

The  advertising  flyer  printed  for  the  occassion  had  said  "CULTURE  AND  TECHNOLOGY 
AND  THE  INNIS  TRADITION— ERIC  A.  HAVELOCK— MARSHALL  McLUHAN— A 
DIALOGUE  ON  HAROLD  INNIS.  Innis  Town  Hall  the  afternoon  of  Oct.  14.  1978.  However 
a  dialogue  it  was  not  to  be.  The  meeting  assumed  a  dialectic  structure. 

I  arrived  early  and  had  the  honor  of  chatting  with  Prof.  Havelock  for  a  few  minutes  before 
he  was  to  leave  for  lunch.  It  was  after  he  left  I  noticed  the  seating  arrangement. 

One  table  and  chair  were  on  one  side  of  the  stage,  the  same  on  the  other  with  a  lectum  in 
the  middle.  A  classic  structure  suggesting  not  dialogue  but  debate! 

Dr.  McLuhan  arrived  and  the  tables  and  chairs  were  brought  closer  together.In  the  mean- 
time I  learned  that  Prof.  Havelock  intended  to  deliver  two  iorty  minute  papers.  This  I  did  not 
know  previously.  A  conversation  between  two  of  the  world's  greatest  scholars  was  about  to  be 
lost  -  and  so  it  was.  There  had  been  a  misunderstanding  I  suppose. 

Dr.  McLuhan  replied  after  the  first  paper  read  to  which  Prof.  Havelock  responded  and  then 
asked  permission  to  carry  on  reading  bis  second  paper.  Questions  from  the  audience  were 
fielded  at  the  end. 

The  papers  that  Prof.  Havelock  delivered  plus  a  transcript  of  the  iftemoon's  proceedings 
will  eventually  be  avilable  through  the  Harold  Innis  Foundation. 

Prof.  William  Saywell,  Principal  of  Innis  College,  was  the  introductory  speaker.  He  noted 
that  the  Harold  Iimis  Foundation  is  approaching  its  10th  year  in  opreation  and  that  Innisfree 
Farm,  it's  major  project  to  date,  has  been  most  successful.  He  mentioned  also  that  under  the 
able  leadership  of  prof.  Dan  Mcgregor  "efforts  will  be  particularly  directed  to  sponsoring 
research  on  Harold  Innis.  attempting  to  establish  and  house  at  the  college  a  Harold  Innis 
Study  Centre  with  copies  of  all  the  works  by  him  and  works  which  have  been  directly  influen- 
ced by  him" 

Advertisements  have  been  placed  around  the  world  and  the  response  has  been  "en- 
couraging" that  this  is  the  proper  course  for  Innis  College  to  take.  Anyone  can  be  a  member  of 
the  Harold  Innis  Foundation.  Students,  $5.00,  regular  members  $10.00  A  regular  newsletter  is 
published. 

Professor  Ian  Drummond,  chairman  of  the  Dept.  of  Political  Economy  introduced  the  two 
guests  and  asked  Prof.  Havelock,  author  of  Preface  to  Plato,  and  The  Origins  of  Literacy  to 
speak  first. 

The  following  are  selected  excerpts  of  what  was  said  the  afternoon  of  Oct.  14/78  at  Innis 
Town  Hall.  It  will  give  .  I  think,  more  than  just  some  indication  of  what  Dr.  McLuhan  and 
Prof.  Havelock  are  thinking  today  about  the  work  of  Harold  Innis.  The  Early  Harold  Innls 
andXhe  Later  Harold  Innls. 

Copifright  The  Harold  Innis  Foundation(1978} 
Prof.  Hauelock: 

-I  was  on/y  at  the  edge  of  his  acquaintance  not  one  of  the  close  c/rc/e  of  his  friends. 

—From  the  time  when  he  (H.  Innis)  read  his  paper  to  our  little  group  (  Jan.  12,  1931)  I  was 
aware  that  there  was  a  certain  liking  and  respect  between  us  though  our  paths  crossed  on/y  oc-  ■ 
casionallii  and  I  was  in  a  different  political  camp. 

For  several  years  I  disobei/ed  his  cardinal  injunction  to  members  of  his  own  dept.  .  that  then 
eschew  political  inuoluement  and  stick  to  scholarship.  1  comprehended  that  he  was  a  complicated 
and  even  contridictor]/  person. 

—  Innis  was  someone  for  whom  you  could  not  find  an  easy  formula. 

To  understand  the  whole  man  in  Innis  rather  than  one  aspect  or  another  of  his  thinking  it  is 
necessary  to  penetrate  that  stratum  of  Canadian  consciousness  awakened  by  the  first  world  war. 
There  was  some  kind  of  community  shared  by  the  returned  men  or  at  least  those  one  encoun- 
tered in  unfuerslty  life.lt  was  not  something  overtly  recognized.  Those  who  might  be  said  to  par- 
take in  it  were  the  last  people  to  join  uetrans  organizations. 

—Innis  was  close  to  President  Cody.  I  believe  closer  than  any  other  academic.  Perhaps  it  was 
his  influence  that  was  decisive.  Whatever  he  might  hove  said  orally  to  the  president,  he  also  sat 
down  and  wrote  him  a  letter,  which  I  believe  now  is  a  matter  of  record.  Creighton's  biography 
states  that  Innis  uttered  a  strong  protest  on  Underhill's  behalf.  This  wording  does  not  do  justice  to 
a  highly  dramatic  episode  which  is  part  of  the  history  of  Canada,  not  just  of  the  university.  Innis 
wrote  that  he  and  Underhiil  had  served  on  the  Western  Front  and  both  been  wounded  there.  Un- 
der the  circumstances  if  the  University  dismissed  Underhiil  the  writer  would  feel  compelled  to 
resign  his  own  professorship.  One  vetran  stood  by  the  side  of  another  uncompromisingly .  . .by  the 
side  of  0  man  with  whom  in  the  past  he  had  had  the  bineresi  of  dijjerences  of  opinion,  a  man  who 
had  sponsored  political  activities  which  Innis  had  publicly  attacked. 

—  He  decerned  with  accoracy  from  the  vantage  point  of  a  Canadian  observer  the  increasing 
militarization  of  the  politics  and  economy  of  the  United  States  at  a  time  when  few  if  any  American 
Liberals  showed  any  awareness  of  it. 

—Never  content  to  select  only  one  or  two  elements  in  a  complex  equation  in  order  to  build  a 
policy  or  program-(he  was)  far  ranging  to  take  in  the  whole  sum  of  the  factors  and  comprehend 
their  often  contradictory  effects. 

—  The  radical  in  Canada  (at  that  time)  was  the  outsider  and  very  firmly  so.  Innis  In  his  day  and 
age  became  an  insider.  And  yet  in  his  last  period  he  was  to  explore  and  persue  with  passion  a  set 
of  theses  and  theorys  which  carried  him  right  outside  the  intelectual  security  of  his,  previous 
professional  work.  CONTINUED 
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The  Inlrlcate  and  Diverse 

autonomy  from  the  British  Em- 
pire. 

Nevertheless,  Innis  was  not 
prepared  to  abandon  the  British 
connection  entirely.  It  was  quite 
fashionable  in  academic  circles 
during  the  1930's  and  1940's  to 
stress  the  North  American 
character  of  Canadian  develolp- 
ment  and  the  consequent  close 
relations  that  had  always  existed 
between  Canada  and  the  United 
States.  Accordingly,  the  imperial 
tie  diminished  in  significance. 
Innis,  on  the  other  hand,  while 
applauding  the  achievement  of 
Dominion  status  through  the 
Statute  of  Westminster  in  1931, 
never  ceased  to  forget  the 
>  significance  of  Canada's  colonial 
past  within  the  British  Empire. 
His  monumental  work.  The  Fur 
Trade  In  Canada,  shows  clearly 
that  Canadian  economic 
development  has  followed  an 
east-west  axis,  at  once  transcon- 
tinental and  transatlantic.  Thus, 
Canada  is  not  a  mere  territorial 
extension  of  the  United  States 
but  a  distinct  geographic  entity 
within  which  emerged  a  discer- 
nible economic  system  based  on 
the  St.  Lawrence  River,  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  and 
close  commercial  and  financial 
ties  with  Great  Britain. 

Unlike  most  of  his  contem- 
poraries, Innis  was  apprehensive 
about  the  growing  influence  of 
American  capital,  technology, 
military  might,  trade,  culture, 
and  media  on  Canadian  life. 
Canadians  seemed  all  too  willing 
to  rid  themselves  of  one  im- 
perialist master  and  take  on 
another.  His  polemics  on  foreign 
ownership  and  control  were  a 
forerunner  of  similar  reactions 
which  were  popularized  in  the 
1960's.  Still,  Innis  did  not  choose 
to  reject  the  United  States  as  a 
formative  influence  on  Canada. 
After  all,  the  two  nations  were 
peaceful  neighbours,  sharing 
similar  continental  experiences, 
and  possessing  a  large  measure 
of  interdependence.  In  par- 
ticular, Innis  helped  to  launch 
and  contributed  to  two  large 
scholarly  enterprises,  Canadian 
Frontiers  of  Settlement,  edited 
by  W.A.  Mackintosh  and  The 
Relations  of  Canada  and  the 
United  States,  edited  by  James 
T.  Shotwell.  both  of  which 
opened  up  vast  avenues  of 
knowledge  about  the  two  North 
American  nations.  In  his  typical 
fashion,  Innis  saw  Canada's 
national  existence  in  much  more 
complicated  terms.  Professor 
Havelock  very  astutely  ar- 
ticulated Innis's  position  in  this 
matter: 

From  a  cultural  standpoint,  if 
one  had  to  choose  between  a 
client  dependency  on  Great 
Britain  and  a  domination  by  the 
media  of  the  United  States,  the 
former  was  preferable.  Canada's 
proper  role,  so  difficult  to 
achieve,  was  to  maintain  a 
balancing  Act  betewefin  the  two. 
The  weakness  and  possible 
collapse  of  British  power  was  a 
phenomenon  to  be  viewed  with 
alarm. 

Such  was  the  essence  of 
Harold  Innis's  nationalism 

But  Innis  was  not  a  nationalist 


Mind  of  Harold  Innls  contd. 

or  so  claims  William  Christian  in 
a  recent  essay  entitled,  "The 
Inquisition  of  Nationalism", 
published  in  a  recent  issue  of  the 
Journal  of  Canadian  Studies 
commemorating  the  2Sth  an- 
niversary of  Innis'  death. 
According  to  Christian,  Innis 
"was  opposed  to  nationalsim  as  a 
programme  or  an  ideology,  and 
even  more  strongly  opposed  to 
the  exclusivist  and  intolerant 
spirit  which  that  doctrine  usually 
incorporated."  There  is  little 
doubt  that  Innis  recognized 
many  dangers  in  the  outpouring 
of  nationalist  fervour.  He  lived 
through  two  colossal,  worldwide 
conflicts  fed  by  the  fires  of  ram- 
pant nationalism.-  His  own  coun- 
try was  frequently  divided  by  the 
national  consciousness  of  its  two 
founding  races  -  the  French  and 
the  English.  Nonetheless,  it  was 
excessive  nationalism  to  which 
Innis  directed  his  polemics  the 
kind  manifested  in  imperialism, 
jingoism,  or  chauvinism.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  displayed  two  im- 
poratant  qualities  of  a 
nationalist.  First,  he  was 
devoutly  interested  in  his  coun- 
try, so  much  so  that  he  devoted 
his  entire  adacemic  life  to 
opening  up  new  vistas  of  under- 
standing about  Canada's 
heritage.  Secondly,  be  cared 
dearly  about  his  nation's  in- 
dependence and  hence  his  per- 
sistent conera  over  both  British 
and  American  imperialism.  He 
was  no  flag-waver,  no  pasionate 
patriot.  His  duty  to  his  country 
was  to  inform  its  people  of  the 
realities  of  their  heritage  so  that 
they  could  better  understand 
themselves  and  each  other.  Ac- 
cordingly, he  left  behind  a  huge 
legacy  of  written  work  which  still 
serves  that  purpose  admirably. 

One  of  .the  chief  drawbacks  of 
nationalism,  according  to  Innis, 
was  that  it  was  too  easily  ex- 
ploited by  government.  Indeed, 
Innis's  war  experience  left  him 
instinctively  distrustful  of  the 
heavy  hand  of  government  in  the 
realm  of  social  and  economic 
life.  During  the  1930's  he  carried 
on  a  bitter  feud  with  his 
colleague  in  the  Department  of 
History,  Professor  Frank  Un- 
derbill, and  levelled  heavy 
criticism  at  the  League  For 
Social  Reconstruction,  and  the 
Co-operative  Commonwealth 
Federation  (later  to  become  the 
New  Democratic  Party)  for  ad- 
vocating a  moderate  brand  of 
Fabian  Socialism.  His 
penetrating  critique  of  Social 
Planning  For  Canada  which 
became  the  bais  for  CCF  party 
policy  is  a  classic  defense  of 
liberal  capitalism.  Innis  was  no 
social  reformer  but  he  was  a 
pragmatic  economist.  As  the 
Great  Depression  wore  on,  he 
became  reconciled  to  national 
economic  planning  as  a  means  of 
averting  a  similar  crisis  in  the 
future.  To  Innis,  government  in- 
tervention and  public  ownership 
became  matters  of  nedessity 
rather  than  principle.  And  Innis 
was  not  one  to  allow  abstract 
principle  to  stand  in  the  way  of 
concrete  realities. 

Innis's  conflict  with  Professor 
Underbill  was  not  only  a  matter 
of  differing  political  principles 
CO^fTINUED 


Dr.  McLohan/Prof .  Hsvelock  contd. 

-courses  he  said  are  giwen  because  members  of  the  staffs  of  universities  t&e  to  giue  them. 

-...be  castigates  the  presentmindedness  of  our  culture,  the  lack  of  predictiue  inte/egence  in- 
duced by  the  lechr}ologies  of  the  modero  media,  our  increasing  inability  as  he  saw  it  to  grasp  the 
importance  of  duration  in  time  (Ed.  note:  acoustic  ppoce}  cs  opposed  to  extension  m  space  (ed. 
noteivisual  space) 

Prof.  Houelock  concludes  his  first  paper 

Marshall  McLuhan: 

—I  enjoyed  that  paper  enormously  and  would  like  to  tie  together,  while  we  have  the  won- 
derful opportunity  of  Prof.  Havelock's  presence,  some  of  the  things  that  related  him  and 
Harold  Innis  and  the  way  of  getting  to  it  of  course  concerns  the  common  intrest  which  Prof. 
Havelock  and  Innis  shared  in  the  impact  of  the  printed  word  and  the  phonetic  alphabet  on 
western  civilization. 

I  am  going  to  make  a  few  comments  here.  Prof.  Comford  has  an  essay  which  Innis  cites  in 
his  Bias  of  Commuiilcatlon,  The  Invention  of  Space.  To  anticipate  a  bit  .  this  concerns  the 
separation  of  the  visual  faculity  from  the  matrix  of  the  human  sensorium-  the  moment  when 
the  meaningless  abstr  -tion  -  the  cnnsopsnf-  wn^  mv-ntefi  What  Comford  called  'space'  in  his 
essay  The  Invention  of  Space  a  1935  essay,  was  visual  space 

The  Greeks,  long  oetore  ana  long  a.it;r  lue  m  ention  ot  the  alphabet,  lived  typically  in 
mulli-sensious  acoustic  space.  Visual  space  for  them  was  as  great  a  novelty  as  Einsteinian 
space-time  is  for  us.  Typically  we  still  live  in  the  Euclidian  or  visual  space,  that  which  the 
newly  literate  Greeks  invented.  It  is  a  space  that  is  contmuous.  connected,  homogenous  and 
static.  Visual  space  is  an  artifact  which  exists  only  in  countries  that  have  phonetic  Uteracy.  In 
our  own  world  visual  space  is  being  phased  out  by  the  new  enviomment  opf  instantaneous, 
simultaneous  electric  information  which  is  acoustic  in  structure.  That  is  why  I  have  brought 
this  'diagram'  of  the  two  hemispheres  (of  the  brain)  here  today. 


EARLY 


The  Cod  Fisheries  (1940) 
Seltlement  and  the  Mining  Frontier  (1936) 
The  Fur  Trade  in  Canada  ( 1 930) 
The  History  ot  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway 
(1923) 


INNIS 


LATER 


Changing  Concepts  of  Time  (1952) 
The  Bias  of  Communicaiion  ( 1 95 1 ) 
Empire  and  Communications  ( 1 950) 


FyNCTlONS  OF  THE  HHMAN  BRAIN 


LEFT  HEMISPHERE    RIGHT  HEMISPHERE 

BIGHT  SIDE  BODY     <""^''^  iefT  SIDE  BODY 


VnUAL-WEtCH-VnBAL 

'  laCICAI.,  MATHEMATICAL 
LINEAI^  DETAILED. 
SEQUENTIAL 
CONTROUEO. 
INTELLECTUAL. 
DOMINANT. 
WORLOLY.. 
miANntMfVB. 

ACTIVE 
ANALYTIC. 

REAOINC,  VSmrriNC,  NAMING  

SEQUENTIAL  ORDERING  

PERCEPTION  .F  SIGNIFICANT  ORDER... 
COMPLEX  MOTOR  SEQUENCES... 


.SPACIAL-  MUSICAL  -ACOUSm 

HOLISTIC 

ARTISTIC^  SYMBOUC 
...SIMULTANEOUS 
L.  EMOTIONAL 
L.INTUITIVE,  CREATIVE 
..MINOR- QUIET 
_SPIRmjAU 
aUAUTATn/C 
RECEPTIVE 
SYNTHETIC,  CESTALT 
...FACIAL  RECOCNITON 
...SIMULTANEOUS  COMPREHENSION 
PERCEPTION  aF  ABSTRACT  PATTERNS 
.RECOSNmON  4  COMPLEX  nCURES. 


The  world  of  VISUAL  SPACE  is  found  in  the  LEFT  HEMISPHERE,  the  sequential,  con- 
tinuous, its  the  connected  one.  The  world  of  the  ACOUSTIC  primitive  ,  third  world  space,  is 
in  the  RIGHT  HEMISPHERE-  its  a  world  of  the  simultaneous,  the  holistic  and  the  world  ot 
the  gestalt  and  figure/ ground  and  pattern  recognition 

Innis,  to  anticipate  some  of  the  thoughts  I  am  going  to  present, began  (his 
career)  soUdly  in  the  LEFT  hemisphere  and  he  moved  steadly  to  the  RIGHT  hemisphere.  His 
later  phases  are  emphatically  and  strongly  acoQstlc  pattern  recognition,  intuitive  and 
simultaneous.  These  are  the  reasons  for  his  incomprehensability  to  left  hemisphere  people. 
Left  hemisphere  people  found  him  quite  easy  in  his  early  phases,  say  The  History  ol  the  For 
Trade  or  the  Cod  Fisheries  or  the  CPR  Railway.  In  those  phases  ,  the  hardware  stage  of  his 
career,  Innis  was  a  solid  left  hemisphere  academic  -  and  a  respectable  man.  He  became  of 
course  the  exact  opposite. 

Prof.  Havelock  is  the  first  to  have  analyzed  these  processes  of  abstraction  by  which  the 
phonetic  letters  make  the  magical  transformation  of  the  mind  of  primitive  man  from  an 
acoustic  to  a  visual  form. 

In  his  own  words  he  says  script  was  reduced  to  a  gimmick.  It  had  no  intrinsic  value  in  itself 
as  a  script  and  this  marked  it  off  from  all  previous  systems  ot  scripting.  It  is  characteristic  of 
the  alphabet  that  the  names  of  the  Greek  letters,  borrowed  from  tie  Phoenicians,  for  the  first 
time,  became  meaningless.  Alpha  Beta  Gamma  constitutes  simply  a  nursery  chant  designed 
to  imprint  the  mechanical  sounds  of  the  letters  by  using  what  is  now  called  the  Acrophonic 
Principle. 

The  basis  of  this  abstraction  is  the  phoneme.  The  reducable  meangingless  bit  of  sound 
which  is  translated  by  a  meaningless  sign,  the  phoneme  is  the  smallest  sound  unit  of  speech 
and  it  has  no  relation  to  concepts  or  semantic  meanings. 

The  phoneme  is  then  a  thing  perceived  on  special  fragmentary  terms.  A  percept  minus  a 
concept!  Whereas  the  svUabarvs  preserved  a  relation  between  percept  and  concept,  eg.  pa  , 
father,  paw.  With  the  phoneme  the  two  are  spUl  apart  This  involved  a  split  of  inner 
imaginative  and  outer  or  verbal  experience.  The  consanant  does  not  exist  in  nature  only  in 
thought.  There  is  the  further  sundering  of  the  phoneme  and  the  sign.  —  by  virtue  of  their 
being  made  meaningless.  . 

But  much  more  than  the  writer  it  is  the  reader  who  assumes  these  disassociations  as  a  basis 
of  replaying  and  recognizing.  Quoting  further  from  Prof.  HaVelock  "  when  therefore  it  came 
to  transcribing  a  given  oral  statement,  the  signs  involved  through  the  abstract  values  attached 
to  them,  produced  a  relatively  clear,  unambigious.  ecnomical  register  of  the  eiact  sounds  of 
what  had  been  said.  The  reader  therefore-  and  it  is  in  the  act  of  reading  rather  than  writing 
that  the  secret  of  the  alphabet  subsists ,  the  reader  of  any  transcription  who  had  previously 
memorized  the  proper  values  could  aquire  automatic  and  rapid  recognition  of  the  Greek  word 
for  the  reading  of  what  was  being  said 
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Th«  Intrlcata  and  Dlvsrc*  Mind 

but  also  contrasting  views  on  the 
role  of  the  intellectual  in  society. 
While  Underhill  along  with  a 
number  of  notable  academics, 
including  Eric  Havelock,  were 
busy  establishing  the  CCF  as  a 
viable  national  political  party, 
Innis  was  advising  members  of 
his  own  department,  in 
Havelock's  words,  "to  eschew 
politics  and  stick  to  scholarship". 
Innis  fell  that  it  was  the  function 
of  the  intellectual  to  concentrate 
on  developing  his  specialized 
skill  and  not  to  compete  with 
political  demagogues.  He  should 
be  ready,  if  called  upon  to  do  so. 
to  apply  his  knowledge  to 
alleviate  a  particular  problem  in 
an  objective  manner  and  not  as 
part  of  a  partisan  political 
movement.  It  was  under  these 
conditions  that  he  appeared  at 
the  Conservative  Party  Political 
Summer  School  to  discuss  mat- 
ters of  economic  policy  in  1933. 
To  engage  in  partisan  poHtics 
was  a  definite  threat  to  academic 
freedom  as  far  as  Innis  was  con- 
cerned. His  belief  in  the  value  of 
academic  freedom  was 
dramatically  reaffirmed  later  in 
the  igSffs  when  Professor  Un- 
derbill faced  the  prospects  of 
dismissal  from  his  university 
teaching  position  because  of  his 
political  views.  Innis  threatened 
to  resign  as  Chairman  of  the 
Department  of  Political 
Economy  and  leave  the  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto  if  his  old  adver- 
sary were  fired.  Innis  believed  in 
backing  up  conviction  with  ac- 
tion. 

Innis  as  a  man  of  action  was 
most  visible  in  the  way  that  he 
moved  from  subject  lo  subject, 
and  discipine  to  discipline, 
managing  to  exert  his  influence 
in  almost  every  realm  he  en- 
tered. He  spent  the  1920's  and 
!930's  revolutionizing  the  study 
-  Oi\;>Ganadian  economics  and 
history  through  his  development 
of  the  staple  theory.  He  demon- 


of  Harold  Innis  contd. 

strated  to  Canadians  the  impor- 
tance of  succession  of  staples  - 
fur,  fish,  timber,  and  minerals  - 
in  determining  their  economic, 
political,  social,  and  cultural 
destiny.  While  examining 
another  significant  staple  in- 
dustry, newsprint,  in  the  early 
1940's,  he  became  intrigued  by 
the  impact  of  the  printed  word 
and  other  means  of  com- 
munication on  modern  Canadian 
culture.  This  took  him  beyond 
the  confines  of  North  America 
and  Western  Europe  which  had 
hitherto  dominated  his  writings. 
His  studies  of  media  and  com- 
munications became  global  in 
scope  and  sent  him  as  far  back  in 
time  as  Greek  and  Roman  an- 
tiquity. Ultimately,  Innis  the 
poHlical  economist  and  historian 
evolved  into  the  philosopher  and 
eclectic.  He  was  beginning  to 
bridge  so  many  ares  of 
knowledge  that  had  once  been  so 
dispersed  and  isolated. 

But  then  death  cut  short  such  a 
promising  and  fascinating 
avenue  of  inquiry.  Indeed,  the 
death  of  Harold  Innis  in  1952  at 
the  age  of  58  years  undoubtedly 
contributed  to  his  enigmatic 
status.  Much  of  his  new  work 
was  ■  left  incomplete  or 
premature.  His  range  of  ideas 
and  his  intensity  of  investigation 
have  proven  to  be  too  much  for 
one  or  two  generations  of 
scholars  to  analyze  fully.  And  so 
the  interpretations  of  Innis' 
work  and  its  influence  will  likely 
continue  long  into  the  future.  It 
will  likely  produce  more  incon- 
clusive and  elusive  exchanges 
between  great  scholars  such  as 
Professors  Havelcok  and 
McLuhan.  Professor  Havelock 
may  have  come  close  to  under- 
standing the  workings  of  Innis' 
mind  when  he  remarked,  "Innis 
was  someone  for  whom  you 
could  not  find  an  easy  formula  ... 
Innis  was  a  man  of  his  time  and 
our  times  changed  quickly". 


THE  VISION  OF  MARY  ADAMS 

BY  SAM  INNIS 


lllustrotloni  by  Mary  Adams  (1892) 


Mary  Adorns  was  born  of  Scottish 
parents  who  lived  in  a  Community  of 
Sccottish  immigrants  in  the  Hamlet  of 
Roseville  at  the  edge  of  Waterloo  and 
Oxford  counties. 


Dr.  McLuhsD  /  Prof.  Havelock  contd. 

In  his  own  words  he  says  script  was  reduced  to  a  gimmick.  It  had  no  intrinsic  value  in  itself 
as  a  script  and  this  marked  it  off  from  all  previous  systems  of  scripting.  It  is  characxteristic  of 
the  aphabet  that  the  names  of  the  Greek  letters,  borrowed  from  the  Phoenicians,  for  the  first 
time,  became  meaningless.  Alpha  Beta  Gamma  constitutes  simply  a  nursery  chant  designed 
to  imprint  the  mechanical  sounds  of  the  letters  by  using  what  is  now  called  the  Acrophonic 
Principle. 

Those  are  just  scraps  that  I  have  brought  mostly  from  the  work  of  Prof.  Havelock, 
especially  his  recent  work  on  the  origins  of  Western  literacy,  which  is  pubhshed  at  O.I.S.E. 
and  copies  of  which  are  outside  in  the  hall.  This  huge  event  in  Greek  culture  by  which  for  the 
first  time  in  human  history  as  far  as  I  know,  people  living  entirely  by  ear,  became 

visually  oriented  and  Euclidian  in  their  awareness  of  space  as  a  continuum.  Euclidian  in 
their  awareness  of  space  as  a  continuum  infinitely  extendable,  infinitely  divisible,  this 
awareness  is  a  human  artifact  not  a  natural  awareness  %"rh  as  you  get  from  touch  and  taste  and 
hearing...  this  visual  awareness  of  space  as  a  continuum,  was  a  product,  a  magical  transfor- 
mation of  the  phonetic  acting  upon  the  human  sensorium.  Now  this  same  magic  has  been  exer- 
ted wherever  the  phonetic  alphabet  has  been  introduc'ed  and  with  the  same  results.  You 
develop  a  continuous  connected  rational  activity  on  the  part  of  people  who  are  otherwise 
completely  intuitive  and  acoustic.  Now  in  other  words,  you  get  a  left  hemisphere  development 
in  those  parts  of  the  world  where  you  have  phonetic  literacy  and  you  have  ordinarily  and 
otherwise  only  right  hemisphere  development  which  is  simultaneous  and  acoustic  .  The 
peculiarity  of  visual  space  is  that  it  is  lineal  and  the  peculiarity  of  acoustic  space  is  that  is 

simultaneous,  instantaneous  information  that  creates  a  sphere.  We  hear  from  360°  we 
do  not  see  that  way.  The  visual  faculty  on  the  other  hand  is  the  only  faculty  that  is  continuous 
and  connective.  There  is  no  such  characteristic  applying  to  any  of  the  other  senses. 

The  alphabet  which  Prof.  Havelock  has  superbly  studied  was  the  means  by  which  the  left 
hemisphere  came  into  action  for  the  first  time  in  human  history.  It  is  now  being  phased  out  by 
electronic  technology.  The  electronic  world  is  sumultaneous,  instantaneous,  spherical,  and- 
third  world,  intuitive  and  right  hemisphere.  The  right  hemisphere  seems  to  be  the  normal  and 
naturally  dominant  hemisphere  of  non-literate  man.  Only  temporarily  was  it  phased  out  by  the 
rise  of  the  alphabet  technology. 

Now  Innis  was  a  very^left  hemisphere  man  in  his  early  academic  period,  he  was  a  conven- 
tional although  brilliant  performer-but  I  think  one  can  detect  even  in  his  early  work  his 
passionate  concern  with  pattern.  He  was  a  man  who  was  always  looking  for  structures!  His  in- 
terest in  the  frontier  was  always  a  figure/ground  interest  not  just  "frontier".  The  frontier 
created  a  sort  of  a  cyclonic  interface  of  two  worlds  -  one  rubbing  against  the  other.  The  fron- 
tier is  not  by  definition  a  figure  ground  world,  it  is  a  figure  that  has  a  ground  that  is  more 
civilized  or  more  developed  somewhere  else.  A  frontier  can  exist  inside  consciousness  at  any 
point  -  you  can  have  frontiers  of  speech. 

Today  the  separatist  movement  in  many  paris  of  the  world  involves  separatist  linguistic 
movements  in  India.  Separatism  is  a  frontier  phenomenom  of  cyclonic  transformation. 
The  problems  of  living  on  the  border  of  the  U.S.  presents  Canadians  with  frontier  problems  of 
transformation  -  a  figure/ground  interface  and  abrasiveness.  This  kind  of  development 
however,  I  think  throws  a  lot  of  light  on  the  career  of  Harold  Innis  who  began  solidly  in  the 
literate  phase  of  our  cuture  and  lived  over  into  the  electronic  phase.  The  20'sWERE  AFTER 
ALL  THE  AGE  OF  RADIO  AND  Innis  lived  well  on  into  that  period  into  the  age  of  T.V.  - 
which  completely  is  the  world  of  software  as  compared  to  the  old  hardware  of  the  conven- 
tional economist.  Hardware  and  statistics  and  quantity  belong  to  the  left  hemisphere. Sof- 
tware, quaUty,  and  intuition,  and  artistic  recognition  of  form,  belong  in  the  right  hemisphere. 
The  Balanese  say  "we  have  no  art  we  do  everything  as  well  as  possible". 
When  you  do  everything  as  well  as  possible  you  live  entirely  in  the  rigtit  hemisphere  and  this 
is  characteristic  of  Eskimos  or  of  any  other  non  literate  people.  Literate  people  at  once  begin 
quantifying,  measuring  and  systematizing,  classifying  and  creating  all  kinds  of  civiUzed  order  - 
including  private  individuality,  private  citizens  and  so  on.  all  of  which  are  artifacts  of  the  left 
hemisphere  production. 

This  anyway,  is  merely  to  tempt  Prof.  Havelock  to  make  some  comments  about  the  sort  of 
relations  that  Innis  had  with  the  alphabet  and  with  the  world  of  formal  literacy  and  scholoi^ 
ship,  and  also  to  encourage  him  to  produce  some  of  his  immense  wisdom  on  the  subject  of  the 
literate  thing  itself  which  I  think  is  very  prominently  relavant  at  the  present  time  in  the  world 
that  we  live  in. 

We  have  here  today,  the  electronic  equipment  [TV  ]  that  is  translating  us  into  software  in- 
stantaneously and  enables  us  to  be  played  back  as  software  instantaneously. 

I  would  point  out  for  example,  that  when  you  are  on  the  telephone  or  on  the  air  you  do  not 
have  a  physical  body,  all  you  have  is  an  abstract  image.  When  you  do  not  have  a  physical 
body,  all  you  have  is  an  abstract  image.  When  you  do  not  have  a  physical  body  as  you  do  not 
on  the  air  or  on  the  phone  you  are  not  the  same  person  that  you  are  when  you  have  a  physical 
body.  This  is  a  figure/ground  relationship  which  Innis  never  got  around  to  studying  but  it  is 
typical  of  the  sort  of  thing  he  would  love  to  study. 

When  you  do  not  have  a  physical  body  you  do  not  have  a  private  identity.  And  you  have  no 
relation  to  natural  law.  This  is  an  immediate  consequence  of  being  on  the  phone  or  on  the  air. 
When  you  have  no  relation  to  natural  law,  or  that  is,  no  physical  being  What  happens  to  your 
identity?  The  identity  of  pre-Uterate  people  is  corporate  not  private  and  the  identity  of  post 
literate  people  like  ourselves,  is  moving  in  the  same  direction.  ..of  corporate  form. 
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The  Vliton  of  Mary  Adams  contd. 

While  attending  Whitby  Ladies 
College  of  Fine  Arts,  she  visited  during 
the  holiday,  her  favourite  relative  her 
grandmother  (Granny  Gomble)  who 
lived  in  the  Hawtrey,  Lasolette  area,  in 
the  South  East  corner  of  Oxford  County. 
During  these  visits,  she  become 
acquainted  with  a  large  family  of 
thirteen  children  living  on  the  next  Form 
to  the  East,  named  "Innis".  The  mother 
was  a  huge  woman  weighing  three 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds.  The  youngest 
and  the  least  physically  attractive  child 
(a  son)  not  of  robust  health  wos  drown 
to  Mary,  a  healthy  red  head  with  plenty 
of  freckles.  Mary  in  her  late  teens 
naturolly  was  looking  (as  were  all  girls 
of  her  age)  for  a  future  husband  and 
father  for  her  future  children.  Mary  had 
a  vision  of  being  mother  to  o  great  man, 
so  contrary  to  all  the  girls  of  that  day, 
chose  as  her  Romeo,  not  a  suove, 
debonair,  charismatic  person,  but  one 
whom  she  referred  to  after,  as  honest, 
and  hard  working.  William  Innis  was 
that  man.  The  father  of  her  future  son  of 
her  vision.  Her  child  was  born  on  a  farm, 
purchased  after  marriage  and  located 
directly  north  of  the  "Innis"  homestead, 
one  hundred  acres  between  the  ninth 
concession  and  the  eighth  concession 
directly  east  of  the  Hamlet  of  Otterville, 
two  miles  and  a  quarter. 


The  ortistry  of  Mary's  character  was 
revealed  when  contrary  to  names  of  that 
day  colled  Harold,  she  opted  to  coll  him 
"Herald".  The  Herald  in  the  publications 
of  "fomily  Herald  end  weekly  Star" 
coming  into  their  home  appealed  to  her. 
As  the  story  of  Mary  unfolds,  it  was  seen 
that  Herald  was  a  boy  of  unusual  mental 
ability.  Passing  his  entrance  to  High 
School  exams  ot  age  eleven  was  a  bit 
iiMuSV-'Pl-  His  High  School  record  was 
such  that  at  eighieb.^  he  v/as  ready  for 
University.  His  need  for  TinSfTClal 
assistance  for  University  education  was 
such,  that  he  applied  for  a  teoching 
position  in  Public  School.  Without  the 
formality  and  expense  of  normol  school, 
a  Mr.  R.A.  Patterson  Public  School 
inspector  for  Oxford  County  gave 
permission  to  teach  one  year  in  school 
section  number  one  in  south  Norwich 
Township.  CONTINUED 


Dr.  McLnhan/Prof.  havelock  contd. 

Private  identity  is  phasing  out  very  quickly  and  social  identity  -  group  identity  is  coming 
back  very  quickly.  Now  there  isahuge  revolution  by  which  western  man  acquired  this  amazing 
transforming  power  of  the  alphabet  to  enable  him  to  take  over  control  of  the  physical  world  in 
the  way  that  he  did.  in  a  very  devastating  way.  since  he  broke  it  to  pieces.  -  the  left  hemisphere 
man  is  a  speciahst  who  fragments  and  breaks  everything  into  bits. ..he  is  not  a  wholistic  man 
like  the  third  world  right  hemisphere  man.  The  third  world  man,  a  right  hemisphere  man.  in- 
sists upon  the  wholism  -  the  total  gestault.  the  total  situation  -  he  is  never  a  specialist.  Whereas 
the  left  hemisphere  man  is  devot""*  specialism. 

These  are  themes  incidentally  in  Innis'  essays  and  writings.  That 's  why  he  deplored  cour- 
ses surely!  He  considered  it  a  ki.iu  of  intruding  form  of  specialism  which  had  no  place  in  an 
academic  mileau. 

But  I  know  that  Prof.  Havelock  has  a  great  deal  that  he  can  say,  I  hope  he  will  say,  on  this 
subject,  and  we  are  also  looking  forward  to  his  next  paper.  But  please  do  comment  on 
anything  you  would  Hke  to  say  about  these  hemispheres  in  their  relation  to  the  alphabet. 

Prof.  Havelock:  I  am  aware  of  the  book  which  first  recorded  this  theory  of  the  two 
hemispheres  but  I  have  only  read  reviews  of  it  - 1  have  not  read  it. 

Dr.  McLuhan:  No.  Prof.  Havelock  -  it  is  not  a  book.  This  is  the  work  of  a  group  of  surgeons 
over  the  last  few  decades. 

Prof.  Havelock:  Yes.  but  it  has  been  brought  out ... 

Dr.  McLuhan:  Are  you  thinking  of  JuHan  Jaynes? 

Prof.  Havelock:  The  last  one  I  read  was  in  the  New  Yorker  actually. 

Dr.  McLuhan:  JuHan  Jaynes  .  You  mean  the  "Bicameral  Mind"?  That  is  a  bit  of  science  fic- 
tion. 

Prof.  Havelock:  Yes  it  was.  but  it  was  based  on  this  work. 

Dr.  McLuhan:  No,  no,  not  based  on  but  just  aUndlng  to,  really. 

Prof.  Havelock:  Anyway,  I  am  not  really  acquainted  enough  with  this  to  make  comment  on 
it  but  I  would  like  to  offer  a  confirmatory  comment  upon  what  you  said  about  Conford"s 
space.  I  am  very  much  in  sympathy  with  your  main  distinction  between  what  you  call  visual 
space  and  accoustic  space.  Although  I  suppose  what  I  would  prefer  would  be  to  assign  the 
word  space  as  a  terra  to  the  visual  experience.  But  I  have  never  written  a  book  as  yet  at  least, 
which  would  be  called  perhaps  a  preface  to  the  pre-socratics.  Philosophers  who  Hved  before 
Plato. 

But  if  I  did.  and  indeed  I  have  published  one  or  two  things  in  this  field,  I  would  stress  the  fact 
that  if  we  judge  the  remains  we  have  of  them,  meager  as  they  are.  by  their  system  of  verba  they 
did  not  begin  with  a  vocabulary  of  space,  nor  of  matter,  nor  of  motion.  Their  work  as  it 
progressed  -  shall  I  say  their  vocabularies  as  they  progressed  from  Xenophanes  the  first  on 
record  -  down  to  Zeno  and  Mellisus  and  Anaxagoras.  indicate  that  they  were  trying  to 
extrapalate  from  what  Marshall  would  call  the  acoustic  experience  - 1  call  it  the  horaeric.  They 
were  trying  to  extrapalate  a  new  termanology  which  we  recognize  today  as  the  fundamentals 
of  common  sense  termanology  by  which  we  describe  the  physical  world.  They  had  no  term  for 
the  physical  world.  But  you  can  see  for  example,  the  Greek  word  'soma'  which  means  body;in 
the  right  hemisphere  that  would  mean  a  corpse  -  that's  what  its  homeric  meaning  is.. .Being 
taken  over  and  extended  in  its  appHcation  by  the  earliest  Greek  thinkers  in  an  abstract  way  to 
try  and  make  it  into  a  cosmic  corpse  or  matter.  And  that  is  a  very  neat  example  of  the 
transition  of  the  concrete  to  the  abstract,  which  occurs  in  Greek  philosopy.  And  Comford  did 
grasp  the  fact  that  the  concept  of  physical  space  had  to  be  invented  and  it  was  a  really 
remarkable  step  for  him  to  take.  It  is  interesting  by  the  way,  that  Innis  betrays  in  his  footnotes, 
that  during  the  last  years  of  his  life  he  had  been  voraciously  reading  what  secondary  sources  he 
could  find  in  antiquity',  and  he  mentions  Comford  Carpenter,  Norman  Perry  and  above  all 
Martin  Nielsen  who  put  the  story  together  of  the  oral  epic.  These  were  precisely  the  same 
authors  which  in  the  same  period  I  was  devouring  myself  in  parallel  with  him  but  unknowingly. 
Well,  not  to  prolong  malters  too  long.  I'll  get  on  with  it. 
Prof.  Havelock  begins  to  read  his  second  paper. . . 
Selected  excerpts: 

-  In  applj^ing  it  to  antiquity  his(lnnis')  problem  of  space,  it  would  seem  to  imp/y  that  space  control 
is  gencra/Zy  (n  the  prouence  of  the  secular  and  military  arm  ,of  a  culture.  Time  control  is  in  the 
keeping  of  its  oral  tradition  and  its  religious  institutions.  As  one  example,  he  makes  ingefdous  use 
of  the  Babalonian  cultural  sifuafton  as  one  which  functioned  in  a  tension  between  the  political 
organization  of  the  conquerers  employing  a  Semitic  language  exercised  over  space,  and  the 
religions  and  the  language  and  the  writing  of  the  conquered  which  retained  a  Sumerian  language 
and  control  over  time.  The  spread  of  the  printed  word  in  modern  times  he  seems  to  associate  with 
power  over  space  exercised  at  the   expense   of  time   and   leading  to  instability.. 

-  Innis'  later  writings  betray  an  increasing  concern  to  make  what  he  calls  in  one  paper  a  plea  for 
■time—  he  does  notplea  forspace. 

■  Our  present  culture  grows  hostile  to  history  and  pre  occupied  with  the  extension  of  spacial 
power,  grows  indifferent  to  the  future. 

■  The  power  to  control  space  and  time  ...  operates  by  using  technology.  The  shape  of  the 
technology,  conditions  the  way  in  which  the  power  is  exercised.  As  technologys  change  so  do  the 
configurations   of  societies.    This   principle   is   implicit   in   most  of  his  writings. 

■  As  one  explicit  example  among  many  he  cites  the  replacement  of  bronze  by  iron  and  of  the  cart 
by  the  chariot  after  1200  BC  as  it  affected  previous  equilibrium  in  near  eastern  empires. 

■  It  is  the  technology  of  communication  which  is  paramount  in  the  control  over .  .  space  and  time. 

■  Language  is  a  social  activity,  and  political  and  cultural  systems  become  effective  through  its 
management,  more  preicely  through  the  methods  by  which  language  is  recorded  and 
dissemenated.-  These  can  be  traced  historicty  from  the  clay  tablets  of  Sumeria  to  the  roller  printing 
presses,  beyond  that  to  the  broadcas  ting  of  spoken  sppech  througfi  the  radio.  It  is  the  historian's 
business  to  examine  those  technologys  of  communication.  For  as  these  vary  so  does  the  political 
management  of  space  and  time  vary.  Putting  it  another  way  the  particular  technology  in  any  one 
period  (which  is  used  to  "further"  communication)  will  produce  its  own  kind  of  bias. 

■  Innis  felt  the  orally  spoken  word  as  it  is  Interchanged  between  persons  possesses  certain  virtues 
denied  to  the  written  version.  It  reports  experience  more  expressively,  its  effects  are  more  flexible 
and  tsn'ntive.  it  avoids  the  dogmatism  of  a  fixed  statement.  By  leaving  some  things  unexpressed 
it  leaves  the  way  opcr  for  further  exploration.  It  avoids  fixed  positions.  As  for  the  oral  tradition  he 
says  it  implys  the  spirit,    'w/hsreos  writing  and  printing  are  inherently  materialistic. 

-I  quote  "It  is  significant  that  before  the  radio,  no  pre-emminant  orutor  ever  succeeded  in  reaching 
the  presidency. "  And  finally  he  noted,  and  this  is  where  his  work  touches  c/oit.';'  pn  my  oii;n.  in 
the  changes  in  the  technology  of  writing  itself  he  seems  to  recognize  an  unusually  crucid,  ro!? 
played  by  the  invention  of  the  Greek  alphabet.  CONTINUED 
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Hie  vision  of  Mmry  AcUms  conld. 

Herald  graduated  from_  McMoster 
(then  in  Toronto)  with  a  Master  of  Arts 
Degree.  The  thesis  for  it  was  written  in  a 
hospital  in  Folkstone,  Englond,  while 
recovering  from  a  severe  bullet  wound 
in  the  bottle  of  Vimy  Ridge,  France,  as  a 
signaller  in  the  Canadian  Artillery. 

To  obtain  his  Doctorate  he  enrolled  as 
a  student  in  Chicago  University  in  the 
Department  of  Economics.  While 
studying  he  gained  financial  ossistance 
by  lecturing  to  freshmen,  among  whom 
was  his  future  wife. 

With  his  Doctorate  he  obtained  a 
position  on  the  Faculty  of  Toronto 
University  in  the  Department  of  Political 
Science.  In  a  few  years  he  was  made 
heod  of  this  Department,  while  in  this 
position,  the  Department  Heod  of 
Chicago  University  passed  away  (Dr. 
Hutchins). 

Herald  was  offered  the  opportunity  to 
replace  Hutchins.  The  temptation  to 
accept  was  monumental,  to  return  to 
Chicago  in  this  capacity  was  almost 
overwhelming;  however,  the 
compulsion  to  seek  the  advice  of  his 
mother  wos  uppermost.  Making  a 
speciol  trip  to  Otterville  to  discuss  and 
receive  his  mother's  advice  was  so  vital. 

Her  advice  was  "retain  y  our 
Canadian  identity,  it  will  pay  oft  ".  The 
advice  was  timely  and  of  great  impact, 
so  much  so  that  in  the  University 
community,  he  wos  known  as  "Innis  of 
Toronto".  His  academic  record  as  a 
Canadian  was  so  impressive  that  "Innis"^ 
College  was  built  in  his  honor  and 
"Innisfree  Farm',  his  birthplace  was 
purchased.  At  his  death  Herald  was 
Deon  of  Graduate  Studies  of  U.  of  T. 

His  books  omong  them  the  "Fur 
Trode"  ore  still  used  as  text  books  in  the 
University  Community,  world  wide. 

Mary  Adoms  Innis  did  not  live, 
unfortunately,  to  see  her  vision  come 
true      in       its      fullest  sense. 


Available  to  all  members  of  the  University  of  Toronto: 
Student  Faculty  or  Administrative  staff. 

Office  of  the  University  Ombudsman,  16  Hart  House  Circle, 
University  of  Toronto, Toronto,  Ontario  m5S  ifci  S7S-4874 

Members  0<  the  University  ai  the  Si^arborough 
Snd  Erindale  Campuses  may  arrange  to  meet  with 
the  Ombudsman  at  their  respective  campuses. 


Dr.  McLnhan/Prof.  Havelock  contd. 

-What  however  was  it  within  the  realm  of  political  economy/  that  steered  hnis  to  explore  with  such 
concentratior\.  the  techniques  and  effects  of  comrr^unication?  A  rather  simple  answer  would  lie  in 
the  subject  matater  of  his  "A"  studies  (the  ear/y  Innis).  nameti;  Canada.  Here  is  a  countri/  ... 
spliced  together  so  to  speak,  its  habital  portions  /ying  within  narrow  lattitudes  but  extended 
lengthwise  over  very  immense  longtitudes,  these  portions  having  local  and  competing  interests 
within  a  national  fabric  which  so  often  seems  about  to  come  apart  at  the  seams.  The  Maritimes 
from  Upper  Canada.  Quebec  from  Ontario,  central  Canada  from  the  west,  and  the  west  itself  split 
by  the  Rocky  Mountains  dividing  the  wheat  plains  from  British  Columbia.  But  it  has  not  come 
apart!  Innis  !  think,  saw  a  country,  a  nation  in  which  he  passionately  though  secretly  believed, 
owed  its  existance  to  the  exploitation  by  varying  techniques  of  the  means  of  physical 
communication. 

•  In  two  major  works  he  had  covered  two  staples  of  the  Canadian  economy  -  furs  and  fish.  At  the 
time  when  he  was  writing  those  studies,  one  more  staple  product,  this  time,  a  raw  material 
processed  by  technology,  was  entering  the  market  with  great  effect  on  Canada's  economic 
relations.  This  was  wood  pulp.  Processed  to  make  the  paper  ...  conspicuously  consumed  by  the 
American  and  British  press!...  I  suggest  that  he  became  facinated  and  perhaps  repelled  by  what 
the  Canadian  forests  were  being  turned  into.  A  new  means  of  mass  communication  by  language 
conspicuously  lending  itself  to  monopoly  control. 

One  might  still  ask  why  an  economist  turning  his  attention  to  the  present  effects  of  the  pulp  and 
paper  industry  would  allow  himself  to  become  entangled  with  the  problems  of  human 
communication  in  general  on  a  historic  scale  reaching  back  to  antiquity  almost  to  the  exclusion  of 
all  other  matters?  I  detect  here  a  strand  connecting  him  with  his  native  soil  of  Ontario.  He  grew  up 
in  a  farming  community  in  which  two  facts  of  life  as  it  was  lived  confronted  the  thoughfu!  youth 
and  Innis  was  very  thoughtful,  there  was  a  use  of  that  speech  by  which  the  land  was  managed  on 
a  day  to  day  basis.  In  terms  of  which  doily  life  was  conducted,  its  idioms  did  not  come  from  books. 
Unless  the  Bible  and  maybe  Shakespeare.  It  was  felt  as  on  oral  medium.  Its  expressions  often 
matching  the  rhythm  of  nature  and  the  seasons,  but  also  indexing  the  specifics  of  existence  and 
human  behaviour  narrowly  observed.  His  biographers  recall  his  delight  to  the  end  of  his  life  in  the 
telling  of  stories  orally  invented  and  transmitted.  But  suppose  you  wish  to  escape  from 

the  form,  go  to  the  city,  enter  professional  life,  this  meant  study,  the  mastery  of  books,  of  the  . 
printed  u;ord  in  volume  of  a  sophisticated  vocabulary  and  syntax  a  gentile  literacy,  suitable  to  an 
urbanized  style.  This  was  a  second  fact  of  life  and  the  two  of  them  together  constitued  the  real 
Innis.  Storting  from  this  he  could  take  off  for  an  exploration  of  all  the  modes  in  which  the  bookish 
word  has  b  een  incorporated  and  communicated  but  always  with  a  lingering  feeling  thQt  behind 
them  all  lurked  a  mode  which  was  pre-literate  and  maybe  preferable.  It  is  not  a  dialectic  which 
European  intellectuals  bred  in  highly  literate  cultures  would  find  easy  to  share- 

The  thoughts  of  a  thinker  like  Innis  are  self  motivated.  They  may  owe  a  debt  to_  the  effect  of 
early  influences  but  are  not  reducable  to  them. 

-Language  functions  only  as  it  is  communicated.  How  then  is  its  communication  managed?  This 
became  the  cardinal  question  addressed  to  a  cardinal  activity 

■The  ownership  that  Innis  is  interested  in.  so  far  as  he  is  interested  in  ownership,  is  that  exercised 
over  the  means  of  communication  rather  than  production 

-His   intellectual  roots  grew   in   the   Canadian   soil  out  of  a   Canadian  experience. 

-When  therefore,  in  the  mature  years  of  his  thinking  Innis  turned  to  comtemplate  Hellas,  he  did 
not  have  to  listen  to  these  siren  voices  (URBAN  Oxford  idealist  literates  Green,  Bradley  etc.)  he 
immediately  grasped  the  oral  situation  in  which  the  Helenic  experience  had  begun.  And  the  vital 
importance  of  the  intrusion  of  the  alphabet,  a  new  technology  into  this  situation.  I  quote 
'Absorption  of  energies  in  mastering  the  technique  of  writing  left  little  possibility  of  considering  the 
implications  of  the  technique. "  This  kind  of  observation  as  he  made  it  was  not  the  fruit  of  a 
classical  education,  and  I  doubt  whether  it  would  occur  to  any  members  of  a  classics  department 
to  make  it. 


PROSCRIBING  PERSPECTIVE 

Near  the  end  of  this,  his  second  reading.  Prof.  Havelock  offered  two  "corrections 
from  his  own  perspective"  on  the  work  of  the  Later  Harold  Innis.  There  are  corrections 
to  be  made  but  Prof. Havelock  did  not  discover  where,  ond  perspective  itself  regarding 
The  Later  Innis  must  here  be  proscribed. 

Firstly  Prof.  Havelock  suggests:(lnnis') 

"moral  preference  for  the  oral  word  is  coloured  by  a  certain  romanticism 
which  history  fails  to  justify.  It  is  all  very  well  to  stress  the  oral  component 
in  Greek  culture  but  after  all  it  was  mainly  the  alphabet  that  released  the 
energies  of  this  culture  into  history  both  for  the  Greeks  ond  their  successors. 
Without  this  technology  how  much  would  the  Romans  not  to  mention  our- 
selves have  known  of  the  Greek  mind?" 

A  single  point  of  view  with  regard  to  the  work  of  The  Later  Harold  Innis  is  not  a  fatol 
disease  but  it  is  one  contracted  by  many,  and  Prof  Havelock  is  no  exception. The  work 
of  The  Later  Innis  is  perception,  multi-level  thought,  which  does  not  admit  to  mere 
focus  or  perspective.  Perspective  itself  is  one  of  the  fragmented  effects  of  literacy  on 
the  human  psyche,  as  is  the  actual  physical  focusing  process  of  the  eye,  the  tunnel 
vision  demanded  of  a  reader  of  phonetic  script  or  print. Prof.  Havelock  might  again 
examine  the  above  quote  from  Innis  he  used  in  his  second  reading: 

"Absorption  of  energies  in  mastering  the  technique  of  writing  left  little 
possibility  of  considering  the  implications  of  the  technique". 

Prof.  Hovelock  his  scholarly  work  notwithstanding,  is  not  qualified  to  correct  The 
Later  Innis.  He  is  himself  oftentimes  victim  to  the  implications  or  effects  of  litercc"  un 
observation  apparent  at  the  two  readings  on  Oct  14.  Innj^  ^la  observe  he  did  not 

moralize.  Innis  could  hove  no  "moral  preferenrt  for  the  oral  word"  .  The  phrase  "moral 
preference  for  the  oral  word"  is  o  CGniradiction  in  terms.  Morals  and  preferences  are 
themselves  obstrqrt;j-s  effects  of  the  literate  btat  Innis  was  exposing.  Intrest  in 
moroU  ^^qH  q5  romanticism  arises  only  in  phonetic  alphobet  dominated  cultures. 
That  is  to  soy  left  hemisphere  dominant  cultures.  Never  oral  cultures.  A  Chinese 
romantic?  or  o  Third  World  moralist?  Ethics,  honour,  passion  and  dignity  exist  in  oral 
cultures  as  in  all  of  Innis'  work,  but  morals  and  romance  belong  strictly  to  the  literate 
world.  Exploration  of  a  subject  is  often,  but  should  not  be,  confused  with  preference. 

On  the  contrary,  as  regards  preferences.  Prof.  Hovelock,  as  he  admits,  promotes 
moral  preference  for  the  alphabet  technology  ond  the  written  word.  The  Later  Innis 
observed  effects  of   technologies  without  judgement,   ie.  morols. 
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Harold  InnIs ' 


IDEA  FILE 


'*It  represented  simply  ideas 
which  Came  to  him  at  various  times  • 
touching  upon  all  sorts  of  different 
subjects.  Some  of  these  ideas  may 
well  have  been  prompted  by  books 
he  was  reading  or  by  people  he  was 
talking  with.  But,  however  at  the 
moment  they  were  arrived  at,  it  is 
clear  that  they  were  very  much  a 
product  of  his  thought.  Through 
these  notes,  as  a  result  we  come 
close  to  following  the  inner  proces- 
ses of  his  mind." 
—  from  prefactory  note  by  S.D. 
Clark 


Writing  itsslf  permitted  copyright. 

Sacred  character  of  writing  once  c 
apital  has  become  involved —  ie. 
copyright  protection  once  material 
has  been  printed  restricts  possible 
dissemination. 

Print  compels  system  of  logic- 
provides  a  framework  for  deman- 
ding consistency  of  sort.  Attempts 
to  avoid  print  In  political  rumours 
and  roorbacks,  reluctance  to  set 
down  in  writing—  business 
retreating  to  dinners,  conver- 
sation, evasion  of  written  word. 


Greek—  oral  to  written,  poetry  to 
prose  and  philosophy.  Plato  at- 
tempted to  abolish  poetry  and 
rhetoric  in  favour  of  philosophy 
and  prose.  Written  and  printed 
tradition  further  from  reality- 
moulding  of  civilization—  Basis  of 

Greece  and  Rome  because  of 
inability  to  conserve  energies  for 
purpose  of  discovering  closer 

relationship  between  ideas  and 
technology. 

Shift  from  oral  to  written 
tradition — poetry  to  prose—  class 
ie.  aristocracy  of  feudalism  to  city 
state  with  dependence  on  justice 
and  written  law —  paradoxical 
clash  between  growth  of  in: 
dividual  and  growth  of  !2v;s— 
death  of  Socrates—  escape  of 
Plato  in  philosophy  of  state 
following  his  death.  Crash  of  state 
through  neglect  of  individual- 
rise  of  natural  law—  absorption  in 
Roman  REPUBLIC  AND 
EMPIRE —  writing  implies  conser- 
vatism. Civilization  loses 
freshness  but  at  its  peak  in  period 
of  shift  from  oral  to  written 
tradition  or  from  poetry  to  prose 
or  written  law. 


Alternative  swings  of  com* 
muntcation  from  eye  to  ear  and 
ear  to  eye — 


PROSCRIBING  PERSPECTIVE  CONTD. 

The  most  misleading  comment  that  anyone  could  suggest  obout  the  Later  Harold  In- 
nis, and  Prof.  Havelock  did  not,  would  be  that  Innis'  work  is  or  could  be  justified  by 
history.  That  would  be  as  deceptive  os  categorizing  Innis  as  an  economist,  not  to  men- 
tion an  historian. 

In  the  Innis  Idea  File(unpublished  mss.  U.  of  T.  Archives).  Innis  quips,  tongue  in 
cheek:  "Modern  history  is  about  four  centuries  old".  He  might  have  added  that  modern 
history  is  nothing  but  'type  thought'.  As  he  also  notes  (pg.  U8):"History  does  nothing 
else  but  repeat  itself  with  dominance  of  type  of  thought".  Also(pg.  148); "With  Toynbee 
and  histories  of  civilization —  the  factory  system  developed  in  ieorning  and  scholar- 
ship". Again,  re.  'history',  tnnis  explains  {pg.  148)"History  is  a  product  of  the  west  in 
terms  of  lineor  progress  of  time".  He  notes  again  (pg.U7)  that  "...there  is  an  absence 
of  history  in  Indian  Literoture —  lack  of  concern  with  time..."  that  is  to  soy  clock  time, 
or  calendar  time,  the  "linear  progress  of  time",  the  time  of  civilization.  The  work  of 
the  Later  Harold  Innis  is  uncivilized  in  the  extreme  and  so,  without  time.  The  Later  In- 
nis will  never  petition  'history'  for  a  kudo,  tnnis  debunked  history  for  good. 

The  "era/  word 'as  regards  the  Later  Innis  can  hardly  be  considered  a  "component"of 
anything  as  Prof.  Havelock  is  wont  to  suggest.  The  oral  word  or  world  is  not  a 
replaceable  part  of  a  conept  or  theory.  It  is  not  a  fragment  or  a  piece  of  the  action,  for 
'example,  of  the  state  religian:evolution. 

The  "oral  word"  of  the  Later  Innis  means  a  holistic  environment  that  by  definition 
cannot  be  reduced  to  mere  visual  classification.  "Oral  component"is  a  humourous  con- 
tradiction in  terms. 

As  for  the  alphabet  having  "re/eased  energres",  Mr.  Innis,  were  he  here,  would'be 
quick  to  inform  anyone  that  the  alphabet  did  far,  for  more  than  that —  it  TRANSFOR- 
MEOhumanenergies  and  to  such  an  extent  that  its  effects  and  the  transformation  itself 
went  completely  unnoticed  until  he  came  along. ..2400  ye'ors  after  its  invention.  One 
can  be  absolutely  certain  that,  except  for  the  work  of  Havelock,  Innis,  Joyce  and 
McLuhan,  the  Greek  mind  is  STILL  a  mystery.  The  ancient  Romans  never  had  a  clue  to 
the  pre-Socratic,  pre-alphobetic  world  becouse  the  effects  of  the  alphobet  on  their 
culture  were  so  totol  and  powerful  thot  these  effects  themselves  did  not  admit  to  the 
study  of  the  implications  of  a  technology  of  any  «ort,  rfiuch  less  the  effects  of  the 
communications  technology  by  which  they  were  being  hypnotized. No  Greek  or  Roman 
thinker  ever  noted  or  studied  the  passing  of  the  oral  world  or  conversely  the  rise  of 
literacy,  and  hence  its  implications,  its  formol  couseality.  Innis,  who  lived  in  the  new 
oral  age,  the  electronic  age,  did.  The  Later  Innis  is  a  phenomenologist.  Innis  studied 
the  occult,  the  hidden  ground,  the  invisible  environment,  the  forma!  cause —  the  effec- 
ts of  man-made  artifacts  on  man. 


PROSCRIBING  PERSPECTIVE  II 

The  second"correction"that  Prof.  Havelock  offers  is  more  promotion  for  the  written 
word.  He  says  that  script  as  stored  information  is  "(he  support  of  advanced  ciuifizalions" . 

Plato  moved  from  the  world  of  oral  delivery  info  the  script-literate  fashion  of  the 
time  of  5th  century  BC  Athens.  Innis  did  the  opposite;  ^le  moved  from  the  highly  print- 
literate,  one-thing-at-a-time,  1st  world  of  the  University  of  Toronto  in  the  I940'sto  the 
gestalt  oral  world  of  multi-level  thought  that  is  the  3rd  world. 

In  the  Idea  File,  Innis  notes(pg.  86):"Civilization  is  a  struggle  between  those  who 
know  their  limitations  and  those  who  do  not"  and  that  civilization  itself  is  a  "shift  from 
oral  to  written  tradition"(pg.  87). 

The  beginnings  of  civilization  certainly  experienced  a  conflict  between  the  orol  and 
the  written  word.  In  Plato's  time,  the  5th  century  BC,  literacy  was  the  avant-garde. 
Plato  had  come  to  Athens  at  about  age  40  as  a  member  of  a  mime  troupe(Diogenes 
Loerilus  Loeb  Library).  He  was  then  on  oral  poet  who  suddenly  decided  to  join  the  ur- 
ban  Athenian  ovant-gardists,  the  new  literates.  At  Athens  at  this  time,  if  Plato  did  not 
step  completely  from  the  Right  Hemisphere  into  the  left,  he  certainly  promoted  the 
left,  the  literate  hemisphere.  Harold  Innis  decided  to  switch  rather  than  fight  the  elec- 
tronic age  and  dramatically  moved,  in  his  work,  from  the  Left  Hemisphere  into  the 
Right.  Although  he  must  hove  realized  the  switch  required  a  greater  fight,  if  there 
were  few  who  could  read  the  avant-garde  literate  Plato  in  the  5th  century  BC,  there 
are  even  fewer  who  can  read  the  apokalypsls  of  the  non-literate  Later  Innis  now. 

If  wos  only  after  Plato  had  joined  the  Athenian  literate  avant-garde  that  (pg.  881. 1. F.) 
;"Plato  attempted  to  abolish  poetry  and  rhetoric(oral  tradition)  in  favour  of  philosophy 
and  prose".  Plato,  the  former  oral  poet  now  favoured,  on  at  least  accepted  script,  the 
written  word  and  hence  its  effects —  the  one  sense,  the  visual  sense  over  the  multi- 
sensory  poetic  song  lyric.and  body  language  of  the  dance.  The  orchtypical  posturt  of 
Left  Hemisphere  man. 

'Seeing  is  believing'  became  the  notional  anthem  of  Left  Hemisphere,  literate. 
Western  civilization.  The  age  of  romonce,  too,  has  its  crude  beginnings  here  with  Plato 
the  avant-garde  literate.  The  adoration  of  visual  technology,  of  phonetic  script,  to  the 
detriment  or  abstraction  of  the  other  4  senses  is  a  sole  effect  of  phonetic  script. 
Romance  was  to  come  into  its  own  and  be  reamplified  many  times  over  1800  years 
later,  with  the  invention  of  print  and  moveable  type.  The  first  assembly-line 
technology. 

Romance  means:  individual  and  private  desire. ..for  more. ..of  almost 
anything. ..with  little  or  no  regard  for  the  consequences  to  self,  community  or  group 
(ie. Robot  Library,  Fort  Sweat,  Sidney  Smith,  all  U.  of  T.  'planning'  is  an  example  of 
modern  romance —  but  this  is  an  aside). 

Stored  informotion  in  script  and  print  text  became  civilization's  linear  time  machine 
and  has  been  commonly  referred  to  from  the  beginning  as  truth'  or  history'. 

As  a  cultural  contrast,  Needham's  six  volumes  of  Chinese  invention  is  a  4000  year 
historicol  study  of  "advanced "  technologies  introduced  and  then  scrapped  in  a  culture 
that  retained  its  ability  to  examine  the  effects  of  its  inventions  on  community  and  act  to 
protect  it.  Why  might  this  be?  Chinese  written  communication  is  not  phonetic.  The 
idiogrom,  because  of  its  nature,  retains,  it  seems,  use  of  all  the  senses  including 
holistic,  right-hemis  phere  processes  not  found  in  the  alphabeta  written  word.  Its 
symbols  have  meaning  in  themselves(see  Alphabet,  Mother  of  Invention,  Innis  Herald 
April  1978).  As  an  effect,  this  would  seem  to  imply  that  it  is  given  to  the  nature  of  the 
oral  man  in  the  accoustic  world,  the  3rd  world,  the  ability  to  constantly  perceive  the 
hidden  ground  or  implication  of  anything  he  might  invent,  as  he  retains  the  full  use  of 
all  his  senses. 

Stored  phonetic  informotion  is  not  only  the  "support  of  advanced  civilizations  "bui  its 
effects  had  become  a  pile  of  dirty  abstract  underwear  which  the  Later  Innis  started  to 
wash  in  public. 

The  Later  Innis  came  after  the  Wake  and  came  to  our  senses  before  us. 

Carl  Scharf*  Editor,  The  Innis  Heral 


The  great  stonn  of  January 
1978  blew  down  the  old  bam  at 
Innisfree  Farm  near  Otterville 
Ont'.,  so  during  the  summer  In- 
nis  students  went  on  a  four  day 
clean-up  to  prepare  the  way  for  a 
new  bam.  The  farm  is  supported 
by  the  Harold  Innis  Foundation 
and  is  used  as  a  conference  and 
retreat  centre  (not  the  bam)  for 
local  and  regional  groups  as  well 
as  Innis  students. 

In  July  when  the  clean  up  took 
place  the  com  was  high  and  so 
was  the  temperature.  Cold  fresh 
watermellon  fueled  the  students 
energies  if  you  believe  the  of- 
ficial version. 

In  any  case  it  was  not  all 
students  some  of  the  ad- 
ministration showed  up  too. 
Principal  Bill  Saywell,  Asst. 
principal  Art  Wood  (who  did 
most  of  the  organizing)  and 
Roger  Riendeau  of  the  Writing 
lab.  The  students  were:  Mike 
Clarke.  Barb  Van  Husen.  Bill 
Dury,  Donna  Lim.  Albert  Young 
Tai.  Les  Winstrom  and  Dave 
(Dizzy)  Lozowsky.  The  farm's 
resident  managers  Henry  and 
Norma  Lockstein  were  there  too. 
Everyone  salvaged  and  rebuilt 
what  they  could  and  sold  the  ex- 
cess lumber. 

Earlier  in  the  spring  the  ruined 
bara  had  been  the  set  of  Innis' 
iirst  feature  film  'Silo  Killer'. 

From  all  reports  Henry  and 
Norma  Lockstein  are  really  fine 
people  who  are  into  making  their 
own  food.  Norma  makes  a 
fabulous  tomato  juice  from  the 
tomatoes  in  the  garden,  they  buy 
their  milk  from  the  Mennonites 
and  she  bakes  her  own  bread. 
Henry  found  a  good  buy  on  some 
tongue  and  groove  lumber  for 
the  floor-boards  of  the  new  bara 
and  the  whole  thing  was  put 
together  with  available 
materials.  It  cost  approx. 
2000.00  for  what  would  normally 
be  a  10.000  dollar  job. 

The  best  thing  about  the  clean- 
up was  Norma's  meals  at  the  end 
of  the  day  -  totally  out  of  sight, 
you     had     to     be  there. 


WRITING  LAB  NOW  IN  is  TH  YEAR 


Since  1964.  the  Writing  Lab 
has  been  helping  students  of  In- 
nis College  to  cope  with  various 
course  assignments.  The  Innis 
Writing  Lab  was  initiated  as 
"experimental"  by  former  Prin- 
cipal Robin  Harris  with  current 
Registrar  David  King  and 
current  Director  of  the  Writing 
Lab  Evelyn  Cotter  serving  as  the 
first  instructers.  Mrs  Cotter 
recalls  that  she  was  hired  on  a 
nine  week  experimental  basis 
^Imost  fifteen  yean  ago.  "It  has 
been  a  long  nine  weeks",  she 
recently  remarked.  In  the  last 
decade  and  a  half  the  Writing 
Lab  has  blossomed  into  the  most 
successful  operation  of  its  kind  at 
the  University  of  Toronto,  ser- 
ving as  a  model  for  other  College 
writing  Labs  that  have  opened 
up  in  recent  years. 

The  Writing  Lab,  located  in 
Room  314  at  Innis  College  is 
open  from  9:00  am  to  5:00  pm 
Monday  through  Friday.  In  the 
WritingLab.  Innis  College 
students  and  students  enrolled  in 
INI  courses  can  receive  instruc- 
tion and  helpful  criticism  in 
preparing  essays  and  other,  writ- 


ten course  assignments.  The  in-  to  conduct  an  informed  one  hour 
structors  in  the  Writing  Lab  can  seminar  on  writing  strategy  each 
deal  with  any  type  of  essay,  at  Friday  at  12:00  Noon.  Interested 
any  level  of  undergraduate  students  are  welcome  to  drop  in 
study  and  at  any  stage  of  an  discuss  any  problems  that 
progress.  They  will  not  write  the  they  might  have  planning  and 
essays  for  students  but  are  organinng  their  essays.  It  is  an 
willing  to  asMst  them  on  a  variety  opportunity  to  share  writing  ex- 
of  matters  such  as  grammar,  periences  with  other  students 
speUing.' vocabulary  focusing,  and  leam  some  principles  of 
research  methods,  outlining,  structure  and  development  in 
structure  and  organization,  style,  writing. 

and  documentation.  All  instruc-  An  integral  part  of  Innis 
tion  is  done  on  ah  individual  College's  writing  programme  has 
basisandfreeof  charge,  Also  the  been  the  "Creative  Writer's 
Writing  Lab  staff  over  the  years  Workshop"  conuUCtsd  by  Roger 
has  been  engaged  in  various  for-  Greenwald.  This  brings  together 
ms  of  group  teaching.  Bach  Sep-  a  select  group  of  writers  in- 
tember  a  week  long  series  of  one  terested  in  further  developing 
hour  Writing  Orientation  session  their  creative  skills  in  poetry  or 
is  held  to  introduce  students  to  prose  on  a  non  credit  basis, 
some  of  the  basic  principles  in-  Students  for  whom  English  is  a 
volved  in  planning  and  second  language  or  who  speak 
organizing  an  essay.  This  year.  English  in  another  dialect  can 
two  intensive  six  week,  non  enroU  in  LNL202Y,  Canadian 
credit  courese  on  "Clear  Culture  and  Society,  taught  by 
Discourse"  and  "The  Academic  Roger  Riendeau  and  Heather 
Writing  Process"  were  offered  by  MacDougall.  This  credit  course 
Roger  Greenwald  and  Roger  is  not  a  remedial  English  course 
Riendeau  respectively.  In  ad-  but  combines  a  study  of  various 
dition.  Mr.  Riendeau  continues  aspects  of  Canadian  LIFE  FROM 
A  GEOGRAPHICAL, 


Evalyn  Cottar 

HISTORICAL.          AND  amongst  high  school  and  univer^ 

LITERARY  PERSPECTIVE,  sity  students7  the  Writing  Lab 

WITH            INTENSIVE  will  undoubtedy  be  even  busier 

ASSISTANCE  AND  PRACTICE  in  the  fuiurc.  And  the  Writing 

IN  IMPROVING  WIRING  AND  Lab  staff  will   continue  lO 

COMPREHENSION  SKILLS.  examine  new  ways  of  providing 

Indeed,  the  Writing  Lab  has  further  assistance  to  the  students 

attempted  to  meet  the  needs  of  of  Innis  College.  Because  of  the 

Innis  College  students  through  heavy  demand,  it  is  best  to  make 

both   group   and   Individual  an  appointment  in  advance  by 

teaching   methods.   The   tem-  calling   9784871.    Or.  Innis 

porary  experiment  of  fifteen  students  are  invited  to  drop  in 

years    ago    seems    to    have  and  inquire  how  the  Writing  Lab 

withstood  the  test  of  time.  With  can  help  improve  their  perfor- 

the  increasing  concern  over  the  mance  in  course  assignments, 
deficiency  in  the  writing  skills 
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Then  you  can  aiwaas  apptv  to  the  Arts 
Council  as  a  new  ///m-mafcer  with  your 
project  on  "Improued  Food  Production" 
and  be  turned  down  on/y  to  find  some 
totalis/  unqualified  con  artist  has  been  given 
twenti>  thousand  for  a  three  hour  ex- 
perimental study  of  the  left  footprints  of 
natives  of  the  jungle  tribes  of  Boring 
Boring. 

But  then  again  he's  a  landed  immigrant 
from  the  States.  You  were  on/y  born  here. 


One  experience  you'//  be  sure  to  enjoy 
that  peculiar  feeling  you  get  when  you 
walk  into  the  /o6by  of  the  Imperial  Oil 
building  to  sell  them  a  sponsorship  with 
your  conspicuous  grey  filum  can  under 
your  arm  and  you  see  two  other  people 
coming  out  of  different  eleuators  to  return 
to  the  street  with  similarly/  conspicous  filum 
cans  under  their  arms  and  their  faces 
hanging  down  around  their  beltbuckles. 
Still  going  up  Cecil  B.? 


-  A  the  Bank 

Manager's,  "i'm  here  to  get  a  loan  to 
produce  a  film."  "Oh  Ho,  ha.  ha.  ha.  ho, 
ho  haha,  hoho..."  The  tellers  outside  will 
all  glance  /cnou>ing/y  at  one  another  and 
whisper:  Another  film-maker,  who  just 
said'  'Tm  here  to  get  a  loan  to  produce  a 
film". 


How  about  when  you're  talking  with  the 
world  renowned  Doctor  Throckmorten 
who  stands  for  all  that  is  upstanding, 
crucial,  hols/  and  globe -shattering  and  he 
suddenly/  leans  forward  and  whispers'; 
"Now  t  ell  me  the  truth  fellas.  You  have  a 
few,  you  know  ■  blue  ones  on  the  side 
mas/be?" 


If  you  think  this  headline  is  a 
misprint,  you're  wrong.  The  film 
industry  people  laugh  at  the 
unknowing  souls  who  pronounce 
film  filum.  But  the  bank 
managers  and  accountants  and 
corporate  executives  and 
businessmen  'and  entrepreneurs 
who  pronounce  it  filum  or  even 
filim,  laugh  at  the  unknowing 
souls  who  wander  from  film  cour- 
ses in  well  meaning  institutions  in- 
to the  real  world  of  the  film  in- 
dustry like  sheep  amongst 
wolves.  Your  deliberately 
anonymous  author  has  been 
learning  about  films  and  filums 
for  ten  years  in  the  school  of 
hard  knocks,  and  fifty  films  later 
couldn't  care  less  how  the 
uninitiated  pronouce  film  as  long 
as  they  see  that  it  is  the  industry 
and  business  part  of  film  business 
that  counts,  and  not  only  does  it 
count,  it  could  perhaps  be  a 
viable  investment  and  business 
worth  supporting  for  profit. 

When  asked  to  speak  to  film 
students,  I  have  no  idea  what 
they  want  to  hear  from  ten  years 
of  experience,  but  I  simply  draw 
a  dollar  sign  on  the  blackboard 
and  this  is  the  one  and  only 
graphic.  I  tell  them  that  what  I 
am  about  to  say  probably  isn't 
what  they  want  to  hear  but  it  is 
the  terrible,  ruthless  truth.  If  you 
don't  have  any  money  you  will 
never  make  films  and  if  your 
films  don't  make  any  money  you 
won't  be  making  any  more  films. 

Films  may  be  an  art  form,  but 
if,  like  me,  you  have  developed 
this  terrible  Habit  -  eating  once 
in  awhile  and  living  in  a  wamj, 
dry.  place  -  you  had  better  learn 
something  about  the  world  of 
business  and  industry  as  well  as 
take  a  fibn  course  if  you  expect 


$HADE$  FROM  THE  FILUM 
BU$INE$$ 

to  survive  out  there.  As  Tarzan  {Surely  after  three   years  of   my  bank  account  on  them." 
says  to  Jane  when  she  wonders  school  they  can  figure  out  how  to      And  for  God's  sake,  don't 
why  he  drags  himself  home  to  the  find  us!)  Three  years  ago  for  imagine:  'TU  get   CFDC  invest- 
tree  house,  always  tired:  "Jane,  summer  jobs  we  had  about  27  ment!"  The  Government,  in  its 
it's  a  jungle  out  there."  applications.  About  26  came  in  infinite  wisdom,   estabUshed  a 

Jane  replies  to  Tarzan,  "Yes,  but  the  mail  and  were  never  followed  corporation  to  invest  in  the 
I'm  tired  of  living  in  these  up.  I  presume  the  hopefuls  just  development  of  the  top  of  a 
baboon  docks,".  sat  at  home  waiting  for  Joseph  pyramid  without  putting  a  red 

University  film  courses  are  E.Levine  to  call  and  offer  them  cent  into  the  bottom  and  then 
pouring  a  never  ending  stream  of  double  scale.  Two  years  ago  wonders  why  it  fell  down  and 
students  out  into  the  world  of  the  these-  applications  dwindled  to  didn't  make  any  money, 
film  business  for  whom  there  are  about  6.  This  entire  summer  we  "$100,000  for  this  Quebec  skin 
simply  no  jobs.  I  am  not  talking  got  ONE.  It  wasn't  even  signed,  flick  boys.  Zip  for  this  half  hour 
about  people  who  have  been  Just  run  off  on  daddy's  Xerox  documentary  that  might  salvage 
trained  to  do  a  specific  job  such  machine.  a  few  soon-to-be-shattered  lives 

as  sound  recording.  If  anyone  Of  course  most  of  these  people  by  educating  the  viewers  about 
with  even  moderate  ability  goes  don't  have  to  work  for  a  fihn  child  abuse, 
into  that  field  they  should  get  company.  They've  got  their  own.  Many  years  later,  their  road 
work,  Sound  people  are  almost  No  contracts  yet,  but  they've  littered  with  the  remains  of 
impossible  to  find.  Good  ones  registered  Dripping  Rain  destroyed  careers,  the  Cor- 
that  is,  who  don't  dress  and  act  Productions,  Division  of  poration  now  is  finally  going  to 
like  turkeys  in  the  office,  or  fall  Creative  Thrust  Ltd.  and  have  invest  in  shorter  than  feature 
half  asleep  and  tell  you  only  after  enough  to  pay  the  phone  bill  and  length  films.  Very  wise.  Very 
you  say  print  it!  that  the  take  was  two  months  rent.  'ate.  You  don't  develop  an  in- 

no  good  because  they  could'nt  Who  needs  more  film  com-  dustry  by  refusing  to  support  the 
hear  very  well  over  the  roar  of  a  panics?  We  don't  need  the  in-  hundreds  that  are  learning  and 
nearby  coke  machine.  dustry  fractured  and  split  into  as  paying  their  way  and  developing 

They  are  the  graduates  for  many  pieces  as  Ella  Fitzgerald's  their  skills,  by  giving  all  the  tax 
whom  only  the  Lord  could  wine  glass,  we  need  all  these  lit-  payers  money  to  the  very  few 
provide  work.  And  there  are  the  tie  bees  to  get,  together  in  a  few,  that  happen  to  be  already  at  the 
dreamers  who  wander  into  an  of-  solid  hives  that  actually  might  top' 

fice  and  want  to  do  "anything"!  give  businessmen  the  idea  that  Are  you  now  in  a  film  course? 
Well  what  interests  you  the  we  have  some  viabiHty  as  an  in-  Some  advice  purchased  at  great 
most?  "Oh,   everything".   "But  dustry.  expense; 

what  do  you  know  how  to  do  Give  up  the  egocentric  Learn  about  the  business  of 
well?"  "Oh.  sort  of  everything",  dreams,  and  you  might  even  find  making  films  in  the  real  world 
"Then  where  would  you  like  to  you  have  a  paycheck.  before  trying  to  do  it.  Never 

start?"  "Well,  how  about  as  Starting  a  film  company  launch  a  creative,  artistic  career 
Executive  Producer?"  "Well  not  without  at  least  ten  grand  is  ab-  without  the  support  and  partner- 
right  away,  but  how  about  sitting  solute  madness.  ship  of  a  hard-nosed 
down  for  ten  days  and  One  millionaire  businessman,  businessman  who  controls  the 
cataloging  all  our  stock  shots,  who  has  been  persuaded  to  in-  money.  Make  sure  there  is  a  very 
"Oh  no  thanks,  I'd  rather  collect  vest  in  films  more  than  once,  and  large  group  of  your  fellow  human 
Fogey".  I  am  sure  never  would  do  so  beings  out  there  who  really  will 
I  sincerely  ask  if  any  of  these  again,  has  a  favourite  ex-  want  lo  see  your  film  and  will  pay 
people  actually  expect  or  even  planation:  "I  have  nightmares  in  money  to  do  so,  or  who  will  be 
want  work?  We  are  a  company  which  I  see  creative  artists  with  affected  in  some  genuine  and 
in  the  yellow  pages  Hsted  under  pens  in  hand  poised  over  cheque  positive  eay  to  the  extent  that 
Motion    Picture    Producers,  books  that  have  the  numbers  of  others  will  pay  you  to  make  the 


film  so  you  can  show  it  at  no 
cost.  If  you  want  a  job.  be 
prepared  to  start  at  the  rock  bot- 
tom doing  shit  jobs  (even  if  you 
reaiiy  are  another  D.W.Griffiths) 
until  you  can  prove  yourself  to 
the  people  you  work  with  and  be 
allowed  to  slowly  come  up  the 
ladder.  Pride  and  thirty  cents  will 
buy  you  a  cup  of  coffee!  If  you 
work  for  someone  as  a 
technician,  dress  like  a  human 
being  and  not  another  dated  hip- 
pie, and  work  and  act  like  you 
really  give  a  damn  about  what 
you  are  doing.  Most  film  crews 
on  location  look  like  refugees 
from  skid  row,  but  this  is  the  of- 
fice of  the  President  of  the  spon- 
sor. 

If  you  send  out  resumes, 
follow  them  up  by  phone  and  get 
an  appointment  and  go  and  see 
your  potential  employere.  If  they 
haven't  got  anything  "now",  tell 
them  you'd  like  to  just  meet 
them  for  a  few  moments,  and 
somehow  get  in  to  their  office. 
Know  in  advance  that  most  of 
them  are  hanging  onto  the 
proverbial  cliffedge  by  their 
proverbial  fingernails  and  be 
willing  to  work  at  anything  to 
help  them,  and  actually  pitch  in 
and  help.  And  don't  go  off  to  be 
a  Producer  when  you're  sort  of 
half  production  assisting  your  fir- 
st documentary.  You  won't  be 
going  to  the  bank  laughing,  you'll 
be  going  rupting. 
Learn  what  you  can  from  a  film 
course.  Then  be  prepared  to 
spend  at  least  that  long  in  the 
real  working  world  of  the  in- 
dustry before  going  off  on  your 
own  to  make  the  Great  Canadian 
Movie. 

BY LANCE LANE 
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INALL1HEYEAR5W 
01FFBARNSWW.LOW 

HEHASVOTEPOONSISTENWTO 
IWETAXES/WPINCREflSE 
FBmSPENplNG. 


MWWT  SOMEONE  UP  IN 
OFFEPER^^QCVERN^BI^ 


VOTE  FOR  BIFF  BARNSWALLOW...  HE'S  CHANGED 


Biff  Barnswallow  is  not  the 
only  politician  who  has  changed. 
During  the  1978  American  elec- 
tion campaign  there's  been  a 
whole  wave  of  "chaiiging"  at  all 
levels  of  government.  Recent 
headlines  from  the  New  York 
Times  reported  that  Governor 
Hugh  Carey  of  New  York  asserts 
he  will  "change"  his  personality 
and  be  more  accessible.  Rhode 
Island  congressman  Ed  Beard 
has  said  that  he  has  got  the 
message  and  will  "change" 
towards  moderation.  During  his 
campaign  for  re-election  the 
mayor  of  Providence.  Buddy 
Cianci  announced  a  "change" 
not  to  raise  taxes,  after  four 
years  of  consecutive  increases. 
Overall,  the  Republicans  and 
Democrats  have  also  changed. 
After  losing  elections  with  a  cut- 
spending  message  for  forty  years, 
the  Republicans  are  not  touting 
tai  reduction  as  the  only  answer 
to  economic  woe.  The 
Democrats  decided  to  abandon 
their  free  lunch  tradition  and 
follow  the  flow  of  events  with  the 
pretense  to  "cut  taxes  respon- 
sibly". 

What  reasons  can  be  sighted 
for  these  swift  realignments  of 
ideology  and  political  posture? 

The  leaders  in  a  democracy 
have  two  functions,  to  represent 
and  to  govern.  No  matter  how 
noble  their  intentions,  innovative 
and  pragmatic  their  ideas,  if 
politicians  can't  get  elected 
they'll  have  no  opportunity  to 
either  represent  or  govern. 
Therefore,  the  inherent  em- 
phasis in  democracy  is  to  attain 
and  secure  office.  The  modem 


way  that  leaders  keep  their 
respective  ears  to  the  ground  in 
order  to  monitor  popularity  is  to 
"govern  by  gallop".  Marketing 
outfits  using  sophisticated  sur- 
veillance techniques  are  trying  to 
discover  what  the  populace  thinks 
it  wants.  Major  greivances  are 
synthesized  by  public  relations 
experts  and  given  to  the 
poiticians  to  remold  in  their  own 
likeness.  Plugged  into  this  Elec- 
tronic Mass  Line,  the  political 
actor  becomes  a  leading 
proponent  of  new  trends. 

California  governor  Jerry 
Brown  was  the  first  to  rearrange 
his  priorities  in  the  wake  of 
proposition  13  and  become  a 
"bom  again  tax  cutter".  What 
Doonsbury  calls  the  Jar- 
vis/Brown  Amendment  is  an  ex- 
cellent illustration  of  how  a 
politician  reads  the  desires  of  the 
electorate  and  adjusts  his  image 
to  suit  the  pending  polls.  The 
changes  are  co-ordinated 
through  a  manipulation  of  nuan-  . 
ces.  Overnight,  free  lunch 
Democrats  are  passing  them- 
selves off  as  tightfisted 
Republicans. 

Modem  pohtics  is  a  kind  of 
charade.  No  one  is  committed  to 
anything  except  g  etting  elected. 
Each  political  stance  is  depen- 
dent on  the  pendulum  of 
popularity.  A  politician  "gover- 
ns" until  the  gallop  polls  begin 
to  slip,  at  which  time  he  or- 
chestrates a  soothing  shift  in 
imagery  and  "represents"  the 
people. 

There  is  a  current  illustration 
of  a  politician  who  tried  to  derail 
the  system  by  being  principled. 


Michael  Dukakis.  former 
Govemor  of  Massachusetts  was 
one  of  those  rare  political  species 
not  particularly  concerned  with 
maintaining  popularity  but 
rather.  preoccupied  with 
providing  good  government.  In 
his  campaign  for  re-election, 
Dukakis  the  incumbent  Gover- 
nor didn't  make  it  past  the 
Demo  cratic  primary.  If  a 
politician  who  governs  by  pr- 
nciples  and  spurns  popularity  is 
unusual,  a  politician  who  gover- 
ns by  principles,  spurns 
popularity  and  is  successful 
ought  to  be  on  permanent 
display  at  the  Smithsonian. 

The  overwhelming  problem 
with  the  Biff  Bamswallows  of  this 
world  is  that  they  lose  credibility. 
This  is  assuming  that  a  degree  of 
public  confidence  exists  in  the 
first  place.  In  a  later  ar  tide  I 
hope  to  show  that  the  conven- 
tional concept  of  "trust"  towards 
politicians  is  an  anachronism  not 
applicable  in  current  post- 
Watergate  America.  As  political 
actors  perpetually  modify  their 
posture,  they  are  doomed  to  be 
perceived  a  wishy  washy,  rud- 
derless, oppportunistic  and 
ideologically  hollow.  'It's  the 
nature  of  the  system  shaped 
largely  by  the  effects  of 
technology  that  generates 
political  ulcers  for  those  unable 
to  keep  shifting.  The  danger  of 
this  is  that  politicians  like 
Governor  Hugh  Carey,  busy 
changing  with  each  whim  and 
sigh  of  the  electorate,  run  the 
risk  of  exhausting  their  supply  of 
personalities. 

Eric  Rhoor.  Brown  Unlvartlty 


INTERACTION  BY  3'S 


the  pain 

of  imperfection 

of  no  selection 

of  severed  connection 

of  introspection 

of  vivisection 

of  lost  direction 


the  joy 

of  celebration 
of  integration 
of  relaxation 
of  impregnation 
of  satiation 
of  association 


celebrate  imperfection 
integrate,  no  selection 
associate  severed  connections 
impregnate  introspection 
relax  (its  only)  vivisection 
go  satiate  (yourself)  with  lost 
elections ... 


INNIS 

INNIS  COLLEGE  COUNCIL 

InnIs  College  Council  will  meet  from  4:00p.m.  to 
dtOOp.m.  in  Rm.  312>oa  the  loUowIng  dates: 

Decembers,  1978    .  ^ 
Iuaary29, 1979 
February  H,  1979 
March  13«  1979 
April  3«  1979 

April  17, 1979  7^ 
May  IS,  1979 
Inne/July  T.B.A. 

COMMITTEE  CHAIRPERSONS  PLEASE  NOTE: 

All  baslness  of  commftiees  of  CouncO  must  be  submit- 
ted hi  writing  to  the  Council  ChabniaD  no  later  than  12 
noon  of  the  Tuesday  one  week  prior  to  the  meeting  of 
Council. 

-Chairpersons  Committee  meetings  will  be  held  at  1:00 
I.  on  the  Tuesday,  one  week  prior  to  every  meeting 
at  Councfl,  in  the  Haroid  Innls  Study.  Conncfl  agendas 
will  be  struck  during  these  meetings. 
Council  members  are  reminded  that  it  ts  their  respon- 
stbllliy  to  obtain  all  material  for  upcoming  meetings.  If 
they  are  unsure  as  to  whether  the  material  they  have  is 
complete,  they  should  speak  to  one  of  the  Co- 
Secretaries  ol  CouncUl  Audrey  Perry/David  Kfaig). 

Any  person(s)  wllb  InlormBtlon  that  may  be  relevant  to 
Council  are  welcome  to  snbmh  it  to  the  Cfaelrper- 
son(mailbox-Rm.  127),  any  persons  wishing  to  n^ake 
presentations  to  Council  are  asked  to  speak  to  the 
Chairperson  In  order  to  make  arrangements.  The 
Chahperson  of  Council  Is  more  than  willing  to  speak  to 
any  interested  parties  about  what  Council  does  and 
how  It  does  It. 

As  of  January  8,1979,  office  houn  are  ;  Tuesday  10-12 
a.m.,  Wednesday  2*4  p.m.,  or  by  appointment.  Rm. 
231,  Innls  CoUege,  978-7271. 

Mark  Welsdori, 
Chairperson  ConncQ. 

INNIS  SKI  DAY 

Th«  Innb  College  Sndent  Society  b  sponsoring  a  Ski 
Day  al  Moont  St.  Louis  Ski  Reson(Nordi  ol  Bairiel.  All 
Innls  Stodems.  Sfaff,  Admlnbtrallon  and  "Commanlty" 
are  invited  to  attend. 

There  are  a  limited  No.  oi  llcketf  al  the  foUowtdg 
pffcea: 

Alpine  Skiers:  36i00-  (faiclndes  bos,  low  ticket,  lessoni 
Cross-country  Skiersi84:0O-|includes  bus,  trail  fee, 
lesson) 

Non-$kieis:$3i00-  (bus  only) 
Complete  rentals  are  available  for  S4i00. 

Tickets  are  available  from  Mark  Welsdori  (Rm.  231), 
Wendy  Balderson,  Debbie  Dennis,  David  Rebibolh, 
SylvU  Rilz  or  Susan  CORBIE(Rm.  131). 
For  Information  call  Mark  Welsdori  783-5929lleave  a 
message  and  I'll  return  your  call). 

I  hope  lo  see  you  therelMI! 

THE  INNIS  INFORMAL  FORMAL 

This  year  the  Innls  College  Student  Society  will  sponsor 
the  Innls  formal.  This  is  the  Third  Annual  Informal 
Formal  and  promises  to  be  better  than  ever.  Location, 
Menu,  band  and  prices  are  as  yet  undecided.  A  ten- 
Ulive  date  for  the  format  is  bi  and  around  March 
3,1979.  Keep  It  hi  mind  and  watch  the  I.C.S.S.  buUethi 
board  and/ or  the  Innls  Newsletter  for  further  fnfor- 
matlonl 


Your  biput  is  more  than  welcomel  BUT  BE  SURE  TO 
HURRY.  Decbloiu  Must  be  made  soon  In  order  to 
Stan  selling  tickets  by  mid-laniury. 

Saggestions  may  be  left  hi  the  'formal'  maOboi,  at  the 
I.C.S.S.  office,  or,  see  any  oft  Mark  Welsdori,  Debbie 
Dennis,  Aniu  BredoviUi,  David  Flnlay,  Don  Gordon, 
T.Lee  Mike  MaUett.       '         *  -    "  — ^— ^ 


HILTON  WASTELAND'S. 

As  my  fender  knows  your  perfect  sedan , 
we  are  one  with  the  insurance  industry. 
United  through  the  media  of  our  rough  massage, 
here,  In  the  intersection,  we  are  giants; 
we  have  mov  ed  the  bowels  of  statistics,  turned  over 
heavy  digits  and  communicated  out  desires,  not  like 
the  village  squire  primp-preening  his  glassy  image 
behind  the  accent  of  his  French  Doors;  nor  as  the  waffling 
Radical,  rooted  in  the  tired  soil  of  his  goggled  dogma,  pacing 
left  and  right  through  the  night  like  a  mad  alchemist, 
'and  poisoning  himself  for  his  efforts;  nor  as  the  specialized  gnat 
gnat-gnattering  his  special  life  away  as  Lord  of  the  Fourth  Floor  L^brynth 
and  tinkering,  tinkering...  .... 

but  as  the  broad  brushstroke,  as  two  diverse,  expanded  beings 
whose  happy  F,ate  has  been  to  meld  perspectives;  cheerful  vicUms 
of  the  Roman  Grid,  twinned  cross-hairs  in  the  eye 
of  Megaslopolis  the  Tyrant. 

though  we  are  right  of  hand,  we  are  left  (tho  not  bereft)  of  brain, 
luckless  products  who  never  Teamed  the  trumpet  in  high  school, 
to  whom  "Intuit"  meant  to  get  it  on;  we  are  your  eyes, 
Megaslopolis,  we  are  your  Random  Maw,  we  are  the  hapless  food  you  eat 
(we  cannot  call  in  a  Nudritionist  to  qualify  your  judgement) 

we  are  your  catalogue,  the  Welfare  Roll  hung  in  tatters 
by  your  marbled  shifter,  still  WE  KNOW  OUR  MATH  .  fackwards  and 
borewards:we  live  the  meaning  of  Random. 
Above  us  daily  the  web  is  woven ,  strung  lightly  against 
the  innocent  breast  and  tho  the  odd  thread  fray,  it  is  replaced. 
The  planet,  convinced  of  its  inane  righteousness, 
armours  before  iU  vanity,  plucks,  files,  powders  and  loxifies  the  air, 
hums  a  few  crippled  bars  of  Que  Sera,  Sera  and  slumps 
like  a  wallflower  on  a  bench  in  the  empty  gymnasium. 
Ah ,  but  to  know  the  eternal  flux 

of  communication,  to  mesh  with  the  rhythmn  of  the  piece  and 
syncopate  through  synonym,  to  demonstrate 
the  sublime  mutability  of  this  spittle-clogged  horn  of  language, 
to  know  now  how  the  cow  felt  when  the  mayor  milked  her... 
To  now  know  that  words  don't  let  us  down  :we  fail  words. 
But  by  that  toss  of  Fortune's  jaded  coin  which  has  occasioned 
this  rip-shattered  communion  of  our  bodily  extensions— 
we  are  fused  forever! 

We  shall  be  recorded  in  the  memory  banks  of  tali  buildings, 
by  bits  and  bytes  digested  business-like,  subjected  to  objective  invective, 
maybe  made  to  watch  a  movie,  confronted  with  the  So-So-  Sociologist  s 
stark  Yes  No,  or  even  electro-taught 
the  Stimulus-Response  BeBop  if  we  don't  behave. 
And  now  as  we  pose  amid  the  shards  of  our  winged  feet 
could  it  be  the  Sirens  that  1  hear,  beck-anoning 
from  the  schools,  the  rooftops  of  the  impertinent  towers, 
the  drive-ins? 

The  strange  planet  in  the  tin  blouse  pulls  up  her  sox 
and  jitter-bugs  onto  the  dance-floor. 
The  orchestra  has  struck  up  the  tune: 
Jolly  James  Joyce  had  an  armoured  Rolls  Royce 
Of  which  he  was  greatly  enamoured 

And  he  drove  on  the  beach  like  the  Crown  Prince  of  Greece 
When  the  surf  didn't  batter  and  clamour 
And  his  Stuttering  Hand  traced  words  in  the  sand. 
Which  the  Wise  Men  said  just  didn't  matter,  , 
•    So  the  tide  sidled  up  and  gathered  them  up    TUP  APr^IHFNT 
And  lived  happily  heiffer  after  1  nt  tW^y^lUCl^  1 


POST  PRINT  POST  OFFICE 

Reprinted  with  the  kind  permission  of  R.  Murray  Schafer  and  The  Globe  and  Mail 


The  real  reason  for  a  poor  mail  service 
is  illiteracy.  As  illiteracy  increases, 
mail  service  deteriorates;  as  it  de- 
creases, mail  service  improves. 

The  deteriorating  mail  service  in 
Canada  has  nothing  to  do  with  unions 
or  union-management  disputes,  or 
automxilion.  or  the  incompetence  ol 
postmasters-general.  It  has  everything 
to  do  with  the  fact  that  larger  and  larg- 
er numbers  of  Canadians  are  no  longer 
interested  in  reading  and  writing  and 
are  becoming  increasingly  incapable  of 
managing  such  activities. 

A  mail  service,  unlike  other  kinds  of 
freight  systems,  specializes  in  written 
documents.  Whatever  other  items  il 
may  carry,  this  is  its  prime  material, 
whether  it  lakes  the  form  of  books, 
papers,  letters,  bills  or  advertising  lit- 
erature. 

The  earliest  references  we  have  to  a 
postal  system  are  those  of  ancient 
Egypt,  whitA  arose  about  2000  BC, 
shortly  after  the  invention  of  papyrus. 
The  notable  feature  of  papyrus,  by 
contrast  with  clay  or  stone,  is  that  it  is 
light  and  is  therefore  transportable 
across  long  distances. 

Ever^  civilization  since  then  has 
found  It  desirable  to  maintain  some 
kind  of  effective  mt's^^fr  ;;or  service  for 
adminisiralivo  cominunicaiions,  and 
the  best  services  were  maintained  by 
the  largest  empires.  The  best  system  in  . 
classical  times  was  the  cunus  publicus 
of  the  Romans  and  ii  is  said  that  at  the 
height  of  the  empire  a  letter  could  trav- 
el 170  miles  a  day. 

During  the  Middle  \gcs  the  Church 
operated  an  intenialional  messenger 
service,  and  some  educational  institu- 
tions, such  as  the  University  of  Paris, 
albO  maintained  a  fleet  of  messengers 
for  the  exchange  of  letters  and  manu- 
scripts. 

The  modem  postal  system  dates 
from  the  lime  of  Gutenberg's  printing 
pruss  (about  1450)  —  or  rather  the  need 
for  an  improved  service  began  to  be 
fell  shurily  after  this  invention.  France 
and  Etiijlo.id  had  royal  postal  systems 
by  1477  and  i:i6.  Under  authority  from 
the  Hapsburgs  ihe  Thum  and  Taxis 
family  Mpuruted  a  highly  profitable 
iniem.iiiui^l  postal  system  that 
stretched  from  Norway  to  Spain,  main- 
taining and  improving  it  from  the  fif- 
\eeTith  through  the  nineteenth  centu- 
ries. 

Throughout  Europe  and  later  in 
North  America,  postal  systems  were 
introduced  and  improved  so  long  as 
faith  was  maintained  in  the  value  of 
literacy.  In  many  countries,  for  in- 
stance, newspapers  and  periodicals 
were  for  a  long  rime  carried  free  by  the 
mails.  In  Britain  the  Book  Post  Act  of 
1848  extended  reduced  rates  to  books,  a 
feature  of  the  mail  which  was  passed 
to  many  other  countries  as  well,  includ- 
ing Canada. 

In  other  words,  governments  were 
subsidizing  the  spread  of  literacy  as  an 
essentially  valuable  social  develop- 
ment. I  offer  the  hypothesis  thai  a  post- 
al service  reaches  its  apex  of  efficiency 
about  the  time  that  universal  literacy 
is  achieved.  In  Canada  this  would  have 
been  by  the  middle  of  the  present  cen- 
tury. 

What  has  happened  since  then?  With 
the  invention  of  the  telephone,  ridio 


and  television,  we  entered  the  era  of 
electric  communication.  Television 
emulates  the  novel  and  travel  book; 
the  radio  provides  an  aural  magazine 
format;  the  telephone  writes  letters. 

This  has  forced  re)rientation  of 
educational  thinking  in  which  literary 
activities  have  been  de-emphasized. 
Although  the  solutions  proposed  vury, 
there  is  a  general  reco,jnltion  among 
all  educators  that  reading  and  writing 
skills  among  young  Ciinadians  Ikivl* 
serously  deteriora'ed.  The  adult>:  in 
today  is  as  lost  in  wniinf;  a  sentent  ■  as 
is  an  octogenarian  dialing  on  a  pu«;h- 
builon  telephone. 

On  the  other  hand,  young  people  will 
think  little  about  runninj;  up  a  muni.ily 
long-distance  phone  lull  of  $50  or  $IU0. 
It  becomes  a  budgiii-d  expen^e,  as 
necessary  as  buying  food  or  keeping 
the  car  operational. 

As  the  number  of  people  who  oiga- 
nize  their  lives  arount  media  other 
than  print  increases,  the  mechanisms 
of  print  culture  become  unwiel(iy  or 
survive   as   antiquarian  curi(5siues. 

Typographical  errors  in  books  and 
newspapers  increase  and  production 
and  shipping  costs  become  inflated. 

The  Post  Office  abandons  its  special 
book  rate.  Where  once  it  was  enough  to 
write  "printed  piatter"  and  score  the 
edge  of  a  package  containing  a  book  in 
order  for  it  to  be  sent  to  a  friend 
abroad  at  a  reduced  rate,  today  three 
elaborate  forms  requiring  almost  (but 
not  quite)  the  same  information  ar«  ■ 
required.  The  Post  Office,  a  service 
industry,  extracts  payment  in  excess  of 
the  profits  earned  by  all  the  book's 
producers  combined:  author,  designer, 
printer,  publisher  and  bookseller. 

As  illiteracy  grows,  the  Post  Office 
dilemma  takes  on  a  conspiratorial 
character  most  sharply  directed 
again^it  the  primary  producer:  the 
author.  The  other  day  I  went  to  the 
Post  Office  to  send  a  manuscript  to  my 
publisher  In  England.  A  new  regula- 
tion: nothing  over  one  pound  in  weight 
can  be  sent  registered  mail  to  Britain; 
and  my  parcel  weighed  six  pounds.  I 
took  it  home,  divided  it  into  six  parts, 
returned  to  fill  out  18  forms  and  sent  it 
at  a  cost  of  $24.*  Every  author  or  pub- 
lisher will  tell  you  similar  stories. 

The  Post  Office  in  Canada  is  disinte- 
grating because  the  Government,  in- 
terpreting public  indifference,  sees  no 
further  value  in  subsidizing  literacy. 
Instead,  It  shifts  its  interest  to  subsidiz- 
ing more  fashionable  communications 
undertakings,  such  as  airports  and  air 
facilities  or  beaming  French-language 
radio  and  television  coast  to  coast. 
These  activities  are  regarded  as  social- 
ly valuable  and  morally  good  in  th^ 
same  way  as  an  efficient  mail  service 
used  to  be. 

In  countries  where  literacy  is  still  in 
the  process  of  being  overcome,  postal 
systems  are  undergoing  continual 
improvement.  To  take  just  one  exaiiv- 
ple,  the  number  of  post  offices  in  Pa- 
kistan was  doubled  between  1952  and 
1971.  But  in  Canada,  where  illiteracy  Is 
increasing,  the  Post  Office  slumps  into 
inutility. 

R.  Murray  Schafer  is  a  composer,  anJ 
author  of  The  Tuning  of  the  World. 
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The  Innis  Herald  is  pub- 

■Finuily      musi  keti)  in  mind  IhcliinilcdVileorUni-   Hshed  monthly  by  the  Innis 

»c^^inc<  anil  ic^aii  iht-  imnmeni  ih:.!  ihc  whole  oKmai  College  Students  Society  and  is 
iiiM,.c>  .11  science  .s  J  ii.vi.ry  oi  li.e  re».M..n.:c  of  pnnted  bv  Weller  Publishing 

jcaJemies  and  UnivcrMI.CN  lo  Ihc  pr..t:rcss  of  hnow-  ^O.  Ltd.  Opinions  expressed  in 

ledge  -"*  newspaper  are  not  neces- 

—  Harold  innb  sarily  those  of  the  Innis  College 
Students  Society  or  the  college 
administration.  Formal  com- 
plaints about  the  editorial  or 
business  operation  of  the  paper 
may  be  addressed  toThe  Editor, 
Innis  Herald,  Innis  College,  2 
Sussex  Ave.,  Toronto,  Ontario. 


T-Li"ii^' 


LUlii 


In  the  last  great  dash  to  pave  our  world  at  the 
University  of  Toronto,  before  somebody  realizes 
what  they  are  doing,  the  community-busting 
planners,  pavers  and  contractors  overlooked  the 
fact  that  there  were  cars  on  the  property  with 
people  in  them  before  they  asphalted  the  whole 
scene.  "Too  bad"  said  Physical  Plant,  but  they 
were  only  students."  "That's  the  price  of 
progress"  said  the  administration  and  the  south- 
west taskiorce,  noting  how  convenient  the  new 
lot  would  be  for  the  users  of  the  Robot  Library 
and  Fort  Sweat. 


The  John  €vens  Memorial  Parking  Lot 


THE  MOSES  TRIAL 


Scene:  The  Summit  of  Mt.  Sinai. 

Time:  The  present.  Moses,  holding  two  tablets  In 

his  hand,  enters  nervously. 

Moses 

(on-stage actor)  Sorrv  to  bother  uou  aqain,  Sir.  But  I'm 
afraid  we  need  another  revision  in  the 
original  copy 


Voice  of  THE  LORD 

(off-stage  actor  with  mega-phone) 

(with  a  sigh)  Another?  Why  now? 

Moses  Well,  Sir,  it's  where  you  say  here.  "Thou 

shalt  not  kill". 

THE  LORD      That  seems  perfectly  clear  and  concise. 


Moses 


But  it's  causing  an  awful  haggle  among 
theologians,  Sir.  Some  feel  it  applies 
to  spermatozoa  and  ova;  the  conservatives 
only  after  the  union  of  the  two;  the 
moderates  would  reserve  it  for  20-week- 
old  embryos  and  up;  and  the  liberals  feel  it 
takes  effect  precisely  at  the  moment  of  bir- 
th 


THE  LORD 
Moses 


(puzzled)  But  why  would  anyone  want  to 
kill  an  unborn  child?  Moses 

Primarily.  Sir,  on  the  chance  it  might 
emerge  deformed. 


THE  LORD    I  suppose  it  does  do  that. 


THE  LORD         ^^^^  *  *^^V  wait  to  see 


THE  LORD 


Moses 

THE  LORD 
"  Moses 


...   ......  ,    miy   UUII  1   iiicy  wai 

whether  it  does  beTore  they  kill  II? 

Oh,  all  theologians  oppose  killing  children  Moses 
after  they're  bom.  Except,  of  course,  at  a 
distance  of  more  than  500  yards- 
Why  500  yards? 

In  wartime,  Sir,  II  Is  a  terrible  tiling  to  kill  a  THE  LORD 
child  with  a  rifle  bullet  and  an  atrocity  to  do 
so  with  a  bayonet.    But  all  recognized 
theologians  agree  that  II  is  permissible.  If 
regrettable,  to  blow  tiiem  up  with  high  ex- 
plosives or  incinerate  them  with  jellied 
gasoline,  as  long  as  It  Is  dropped  hem  an 
airplane  or  fired  from  an  artillery  piece— 
particularly,  some  so-called  Cliristians  feel, 
if  you  do  so  to  saue  them  from  godless  com 
munlsm. 


Moses 


Of  course,  once  a  male  child  reaches  the 
age  of  18  he  may  be  killed  in  ulrtually  any 
fashion  on  the  battlefield  except  with 
poison  gas.  The  use  of  poison  gas  in  war, 
all  theologians  agree,  Is  the  greatest 
ahoclty. 

Then  where  do  they  use  it? 

Only  In  State-operated  gas  chambers.  It  is 
used  there,  with  the  approval  of 
theologians,  because  It  Is  the  most  humane 
way  to  kill  people. 

But  If  It's  the  most  humane  way  to  kill 
people-  Never  mind.  Is  that  ail? 

I  almost  overlooked  germ  warfare.  It  is 
also  unconscionable  to  save  people  from 
Godless  Communism  by  Inflicting  them 
with  any  fatal  sickness-  except  radiation 
sickness  which  causes  a  lingering  and  pain- 
ful death. 


THE  LORD 
Moses 


THE  LORD 


(shaking  his  head)  Moses,  I  don't  know 
what  to  do. 

(briskly)  Well,  first  off.  Sir,  I'd  suggest  set- 
ting side  a  five-mile  sbetch  of  the  Pasadena 
Freeway. 

Whatever  for? 


You  certainly  aren't  going  to  get  the 
necessary  revisions  on  one  of  these  stone 
tablets, Sir.  Now  I've  got  a  rough  draft  here 
of  an  effective  compromise  that  should 
mollify  all  factions.  It  beglns:"Thou  shall 
not  kill  any  person  between  the  ages  of 
minus  four  monthsfsee  appendix)  and  18 
years(asterisk)  at  a  distance  of  less  than 
500yards(see  footnote  7a,  chapter  three) 
with  any  of  the  following... 

(in  measured  tones)  Never  mind,  Moses,  I 
have  a  better  idea.  Gabriel!  Gabriel,  come 
here.  AND  BRING  YOUR  TRUMPET. 

ARTHUR  HOPPE 
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INNIS  SOCCER  TEAM!!! 
DIVISION  CHAMPS 


Although  our  Innis  Soccer  Team  did  not  win  the  cup  this 
year,  they  put  In  a  great  effort  and  succeeded  in  finishing 
as  the  division  champions. 

Our  team  won  the  division  championship  by  winning  6 
of  their  7  games.  Certainly  at  times  it  seemed  like  the 
odds  were  against  them—  what  with  the  many  injuries  in- 
cluding sprained  wrists,  pulled  muscles,  bruised  nerves, 
dislocated  shoulders  and  torn  ligaments  and  cartiledge  in 
the  knee,  yet  like  Spartans  the  team  continued  to  fight. 
At  one  game.  Innis  won  by  a  score  of  2-1  while  playing 
with  only  10  players,  as  opposed  to  the  11  players  of 
Knox. 

Special  mention  must  be  made  to  each  individual  player, 
because  each  and  every  player  made  an  important  con- 
tribution to  the  team: 

1)  GOALIE-  Stathls  Potamitis-  Our  "shut-out"  goalie 
Rob  Merrilees-  our  alternate  (Mister  Zero)  goalie 

2)  DEFENCE-  Steve  Tilbrook-  "Steve  Wonder" 
Ian  Mothersdale— "The  Tiger"(verTry  aggressive) 
John  Ronstat-  "Rocket  Rico" 


Famous  line  of  the  defence- 
halfs?" 


"Where  the  hell  are  the 


3)  HALFS-  George  Droulias-"Hot  Legs"(also  coach) 
"M"(Chris)  Economou— "Handsome  Hitter" 

(who  unfortunately  retired  early  because  of  torn  ligamen- 
ts and  torn  cartiledge  in  his  knee) 

Evo  Kucirek-  "The  Scrambler" 

Victor  lssa-"Hairy  Victor" 

4)  FORWARDS 

Rob  Merrilecs-"Sensitive  Rocket  Robbie"(who  will  mend 

his  broken  heart  from  our  last  loss?) 

Billy  Ki20vski-"The  Scorer"{who  claims  only  to  score 

when  he  promises  goals) 

David  Warkentin-  our  "Spnshine  Boy" 

Dave  Finaly-  "Dependable  Dave" 

5}  Gus  Droulias 
Mike  Papaspirov 
Tim  Cholvat 

Ardent  supporters  and  fighters  for  the  team  which  was 


greatly  appreciated!!!! 

Next  year  the  Innis  team  will  be  bigger  and  stronger  and 
with  a  bit  of  luck(we  have  the  skill)  that  cup  will  be  ours!!!l 
Our  only  drawback  is  that  we're  losing  three  of  our  key 
players: 

Stathis  Potamitis 
Rob  Merrilees 
George  Droulias 

who  are  graduating  this  year,  but  who  have  promised  to 
"THINK  SOCCER"  during  each  of  our  games. 
The  team  would  like  to  thank  those  people  who  came  out 
and  supported  them  throughout  the  season.  They  have, 
however,  suggested  that  they  will  have  more  "moral" 
support  if  cheerleaders  were  to  materialize  in  short  skirts 
with  pom-poms  next  yearfno.  this  does  not  include  you 
guys.  Disco  Dave  and  Peter!) 

There  was  a  party  at  Ian  Mothersdale's  on  November 
26th. 

THIS  YEAR-  DIVISION  CHAMPIONS 

NEXT  YEAR-  THE  CUP!!!! 


HOCKEY  ^ 
^  — ^  VIEWS 


Good  winter  to  you  once  participation  in  sport  as  ex- 
againl  I  trust  that  all  of  us  who  pressions  of  corporate  prestige 
share  an  addiction  to  cold,  hard,  rather  than  serving  a  legitimate 
rubber  had  a  calm  and  un-  social  need  in  the  community, 
productive  summer.  Our  topic  With  the  departure  of  the  in- 
fer this  edition  to  the  Herald  is  dividual  owner  over  the  last 
the  public's  changing  conception  decade,  much  of  the  functioning 
of  hockey's  upper  echelon,  i.e.  of  professional  hockey's 
the  league  bureaucracy,  and  the  bureaucracy  has  risen  beyond 
seemingly  ever  changing  clique  the  comprehension  of  the 
of  owners.  average  fan.  In  an  attempt  to 

The  general  pubUc  has  always  ease  this  alienating  process,  the 
placed  hocky  on  a  pedestal.  Over  owners  rely  to  a  great  eitent  on 
the  years  however,  hockey  has  the  media  to  increase  popular  in- 
ceased  to  be  twelve  men  chasing  volvement  and  for  the  most  part, 
around  a  little  black  disc.  It  has  the  press  has  been  their  willmg 
mutated  into  an  overblown  ex-  dupe.  If  one  were  to  believe  what 
pression  of  regional  and  national  is  printed  in  the  papers,  the 
chauvinism.  Much  of  the  blame  owners  whether  corporate  or  in- 
must  be  placed  on  the  owners  dividual  are  benevolent 
and  to  a  lesser  extent,  the  naivete  creatures,  intent  on  constant  im- 
ot  the  press  and  public.  The  ex-  provement  of  their  club  for  the 
pansionoftheN.H.L.  fromsixto  public's  benefit.  Nothing  could 
twelve  teams  in  1967  should  be  be  funher  from  the  truth.  As  we 
seen  not  as  fullfilling  as  genuine  enter  the  eighties  hockey,  in  fact 
need  of  the  North  American  all  professional  sports,  have 
public,  but  rather  as  shameless  ceased  to  be  merely  the  expen- 
profit  taking  on  behalf  of  the  sive  playthings  of  a  few  obcenely 
owners.  Under  no  circumstan-  wealthy  people.  Rather,  sport 
ces  can  it  be  seen  as  being  'has  become  one  entry  on  the 
motivated  by  concerns  of  what  is  corporate  balance  sheet.  In  the 
"good  for  the  game".  Indeed  can  case  of  hockey,  this  has  resulted 
anyone  recall  when  the  owners  in  inflated  ticket  prices  and  a 
did  anything  that  was  good  tor  diluted  product.  Playing  more 
the  game?  but  enjoying  it  less? 

Furthermore,  it  would  seem 

situation     shall     I  """W       •»  "o'e  ""e  recent 
retirements  of  two  extraordinary 


that  the 

degenerate  rather  than  improve.  „        „  „     ^  d  uu 

With  the  increased  costs  of  run-  P'^y^s,  Bobby  Hull  and  Bobby 
ning  a  hockey  club,  it  becomes  Orr  HuU.  streakmg  down  left 
more  difficult  to  maintain  even  a  wing,  cranking  up  and  releasmg 
quasi-personal  relationship  bet-  that  shot  of  his,  this  .s  a  memory 
ween  owners,  players  and  fans,  that  I  will  carry  wtth  me  always. 
To  a  great  extent,  hockey  clubs  Orr,  whose  exceptional  talents 
are  now  owned  by  multi-biUion  "»not  be  adequately  expressed 
dollar  corporate  interests.  (The  ■»  Pnnt,  raised  the  game  to  a 
ownership  of  the  New  York  high"  P'^'""'  '"^  y^nuMy 
Rangers  by  TEansAmerican  revolutionized  offensive  and 
Corp,  is  the  most  obvious,  defensive  theory  of  hockey.  The 
though  by  no  means  the  only,  game  wiU  miss  them 


example  of  this)  who  view  their 


Orphus  T.  Pucksucker 


A  CANADIAN  IN  PARIS 


I'd  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  set  the 
record  straight  about  the  prospects  of 
becoming  Italian  correspondent  for 
Womans  Wear  Doily. 

Granted  in  these  difficult  times  it's 
unfashionable  to  discuss  the  subject  of 
"work".  Not  only  is  there  no  work  to  be 
had,  but  once  you've  found  a  job,  it 
usually  means  you  have  to  do  it.  It's  not 
uncommon  for  many  people  to  think  of 
MANUAL  LABOUR  as  the  recently 
elected  President  of  Mexico.  The  mere 
suggestion  of  Canada  Manpower  is 
enough  to  send  -  most  students 
scampering  into  graduate  schools. 
Under  most  circumstances  the  notion  of 
having  to  find  a  job  is  repressed.  Unless, 
that  is,  theiob  required  the  prospective 
employee  to  bootleg  around  Europe 
reporting  on  the  latest  things  that  catch 
ones  fancy.  A  person  could  reconcile 
himself  to  such  work. 

Similar  images  of  "work"  rang 
through  my  mind  one  very  muggy  day 
last  February  as  I  sat  In  the  lobby  of 
Fatrchild  Publications  on  Rug  Cambon  in 
the  centre  of  Paris.  The  European  Editor 
of  Womans  Wear  Daily  gave  me  o 
moment  of  her  fay  to  relay  some 
information  in  my  direction.  She  was 
looking  for  a  WWD  correspondent  to  be 
based  in  Milan  to  report  on  the  affairs  of 
the  Italian  fashion  community.  She 
would  prefer  that  the  applicant  hove 
three  qualifications,  (1)  extensive 
experience  In  journalism,  (2)  be  very 
much  in  tune  with  the  fashion  industry 
and  (3)  be  relatively  fluent  in  Italian.  I 
suggested  that  although  I  had  none  of 
the  above,  I'd  be  perfect  for  the  job.  She 
asked  for  a  resume  and  a  sampling  of 
'  my  work. 

Next  step  was  to  Jearn  everything 
there  was  to  know  about  the  Italian 
fashion  scene.  This  was  an  ambitious 
undertaking.  I  should  point  out  that  the 
thrust  of  my  previous  experience  had 
been  In  the  operation  of  o  forklift, 
leading  barges  on  the  Mackenzie  River. 


There  was  also  the  problem  of 
language.  Up  to  that  point  my  Italian 
vocabulary  consisted  of  two  words, 
cappuccino  and  expresso. 

I  returned  the  next  week  to  Rue 
Cambon  with  a  resume  and  sample 
articles  neatly  typed  by  a  secretary  in 
the  British  Embassy.  I  lied  through  my 
teeth,  although  one  of  the  many 
impressive  lines  read;  "Fashion  Is  a 
language  of  its  own  and  when  one  Is 
saturated  In  this  milieu  there's  a 
tendency  to  obsorb..."  My  editor  hod 
apparently  gone  to  Rome  for  the  week, 
so  I  left  the  resume  with  her  secretary,  t 
don't  know  If  the  editor  ever  read  It.  I 
often  wondered  If  she  told  the  person 
from  Time  Magazine  that  "There  ore  II 
people  competing,  one  of  which  is  from 
the  Innis  Herald". 

After  returning  steadily  for  twelve 
weeks,  phoning  regulorly,  sending 
letters,  postcards  and  flowers,  still  no 
decisions  had  been  made.  It  should  be 
pointed  out,  that  these  Internatlonol 
satellite  operations  can't  blow  their  nose 
without  telexing  New  York  City.  After 
twelve  weeks  they  decided  that  they 
did'nt  want  a  Milan  correspondent  after 
oil.  They  didn't  need  one. 

It  was  a  bizzare  job  that  wos  so  not- 
me,  that  I  couldn't  resist  trying.  I  still 
write  her  now  and  then,  wondering  if 
those  Wednesdays  are  the  same  without 
me.  Why  would  I.  a  reasonably  happy 
person,  doing  graduate  work  in  Politlcol 
Science,  want  to  engage  In  the  furious 
and  phony  world  of  the  Italian  Fashion 
Industry?   The  expresso  perchance. 

Eric  Rhoer,  Innis  '77,  Brown  University 

Ed.  note:  Espresso  Is  spelled  with  an 's'. 
You  have  been  in  'Murica'  too  long  Eric  • 
come  home  soon  or  you  will  be  signing 
XX  -  one  for  your  name  and  the  other  for 
your  Ph.D. 
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